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NO ELUDING THE WIRELESS 

VEN the unthinking rabble, following, day 
by day, the progress of the Steamer Mont- 
rose across the Atlantic, bearing to his fate, in 
the person of Inspector Dew of Scotland Yard, 
the American suspect, Dr. H. H. Crippen, must 
have been impressed by the inexorability of the 
wireless telegraph as an agent for the detection 
of criminals trying to elude justice. With scores 
of fast steamers ploughing the high seas, leaving 
from as many ports, it would have required a 
small army of detectives to trail each ocean car- 
rier, before the days of the wireless, to insure the 
capture of the Aeeing quarry ere the vessel docked. 
Now, all is changed. In much the same way 
that a searchlight plays upon a group of persons 
at a distance, picking out each individual, so the 
wireless traverses a ship’s quarters from cabin to 
fo’castie, and woe to the hiding culprit whom the 
captain, the attending nemesis, finds tallying with 
the description flashed across space. There is no 
escaping this modern messenger. Back to the 
point of departure goes the instantaneous word 
that the ship apparently harbors the one wanted, 
and quick, on his trail, speeds the visualized law, 
an ocean greyhound annihilating mileage and 

landing the pursuer in advance of the pursued. 
Thus does science obliterate distance, bringing 
remote places within instant reach. Repeatedly, 
the wireless has proved its efficacy as a life saver, 
its call for help, in case of a disabled vessel, bring- 
ing succor and rescue when in the absence of this 
uscful servant great loss of life must have re- 
sulted. That this same medium, the mysterious 
ether, will eventually be induced by man’s inge- 
nuity to carry sound, 1.e., the human voice across 
long stretches of space is easily believable. Com- 
munication by telephone between England and 














France is of common occurrence, and that we will 
be able to talk across the Atlantic before long 
with absent friends is assured if the new channel 
cable just laid between Dover and Cape Gris Nez 
performs the wonders expected of it, by which 
the transmission of speech may not be distorted. 
With the wireless, the telephone and the balloon 
voyaging promised by Mr. Wellman, the fast- 
nesses of the deep no longer will hold the terrors 
for timid travelers that they were wont to do— 
unless, indeed, like Dr. Crippen, the object is to 
elude observation. 
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HUMBUG AS A FIXED POLICY 

I ALL the Pecksniffian exhibitions of smug 

morality Los Angeles has witnessed, the at- 
titude of Mr. Hearst’s local Examiner, in regard 
to the prohibition of prize fight pictures, furnishes 
the most amusing spectacle this city has been 
privileged to enjoy. We have chortled for days 
in sttccession over the outraged feelings of the 
local sheet, when, in well-simulated horror, it has 
fulminated against the brutality of prize fights in 
general and pictures of the same in particular. 
Recollections of the reams of white paper it 
covered with endless ante-bellum maunderings 
concerning the two protagonists at Reno, not for- 
getting the liberal illustrations accompanying, are 
too fresh in memory to allow its readjusted, di- 
verting views to make any impression. They too 
palpably bear the hallmark of fake. 

Perhaps the most ludibrious of all its ridiculous 
poses was the calling upon the district attorney 
and the sheriff (both candidates for another term) 
to stop the exhibition of prize fight pictures at 
Venice, recently granted by the trustees of that 
resort city, which permit—we quote the horrified 
Examiner—‘will come as a shock and surprise to 
all lovers of good government.” After properly 
lecturing Mr. Tex Rickard for selecting Southern 
California for his latest “demoralizing amuse- 
ment,” our outraged, highly moral contemporary 
metaphorically closes its eyes and crosses its 
hands as it piously observes: 

The Examiner has already pointed out the evil 
influence of these pictures on the public mind. It 
had hoped that no city official in all Southern Cal- 
ifornia could have failed to realize that these pic- 
tures are an evil and a blight to any community 
quite as much as the fight itself might be. They 
are, in fact, worse, because the brutal, degrading 
details, seen but once in the ring itself, are here 
reiterated time after time until their fell effect is 
stamped on the auditor’s mind. 

Beat that who can for the utterance of an arrant 
humbug! A newspaper whose columns for months 
teemed with slush, written in indifferent Eng- 
lish, concerning the prize fighters in training 
quarters; whose Sunday inflictions were a little 
worse than the daily eczemas, because of the in- 
creased space given and. the “extra” illustrations 
allotted; whose dissertations on the grand and 
noble art of self-defense were perpetrated day after 
day in every variety of form and by cub sporting 
writers to veteran “literary” raconteurs. Details! 
Good lord! nothing was too trivial, too inane to 
escape a column of minion type. The very pic- 
tures printed of the fight were from the films that 
supply the moving pictures against the exhibition 
of which the Hearst papers, en bloc, are now 
found protesting. 

Isn’t it a mummery? After feeding the people 
with this sort of degrading stuff for months, de- 
basing their tastes in a deplorable manner, now 
to assume the airs of a shocked prude and cry, 
“Fie, for shame!” This is truly the typical Hearst- 
ian attitude. The quality of sincerity never found 
expression in the columns of one of Hearst’s pa- 
pers. Wind-trimmers, specious, self-laudatory, 
and utterly insincere, no more striking evidence 
of the artificiality of this contemptible form of 
journalism could be adduced than the decrying of 
pictures whose demand was in the first place cre- 
ated by the papers that are now found denounc- 











ing the exhibit as brutal and degrading. Mr. 
Hearst may not be a humbug, per se, but his pa- 
pers richly deserve such classification. 


—————— 


LAURA JEAN IN THE LIMELIGHT 

ITAT? Laura Jean Libbey actually on the 

stage? Odds bodikins! Can it be that Laura 
is a flesh-and-blood individual? We were under 
the impression she was a trade-mark, a mythical 
person through whose sign manual shrewd pub- 
lishers put forth literachoor for the young lady 
gum chewers. We refuse to think of Laura other 
than as a syndicate, but if it is true that she in- 
sists on facing the spotlight in order to get into 
“closer touch” with her public, surely it is not in 
ingenue parts she would make her debut. 

Yor Laura, bless her heart, is no spring chicken 
in the literary circles of the area level. Her 
thrillers have been the Alpha and Omega of the 
back stairs for the last quarter of a century. Not 
to know pages of “The Fatal Wooing” by heart 
were to announce one’s self a mucker. Who that 
has devoured “Lovers Once, But Strangers Now,” 
between the serving of luncheon and the “strap- 
ping up” after dinner can ever forget that im- 
passioned gem of creative work? Or, with the 
kitchen floor unscrubbed and the greasy dishes 
standing in the sink, to sit down on the back 
porch, in one’s dirty gingham frock, for a few 
stolen moments with “He Loved, But Was Lured 
Away!” 

O, the joy of such a delving into the finest of 
Libbeyan romance! To weep with the proud but 
beautiful heroine in “We Parted at the Altar;” to 
palpitate over the pages of “What is Life Without 
Love;” to drink in, with feverish haste, the throb- 
bing lines of “The Mad Betrothal;” to agitate 
one’s mind over the fearful unfolding of “When 
Lovely Maiden Stoops to Folly;” and to debate 
in eagerness the problem “Ought We to Invite 
Her?” This, this it is to have lived, and who but 
Laura Jean Libbey has given us these delicious 
moments! 

Welcome to the histrionic ranks, L. J. L., be 
you a trade-mark, a syndicate advertising sign, a 
myth, or an individual. We of the humbler ranks 
of life will flock in numbers to the theater you 
honor by your presence and in mute adoration 
will hang on your words in much the same way 
that we have worshiped your goddesses and 
adored your Adonises of the printed page. 

O, to be your Petrarch, most exquisite Laura! 


—__—____» 


WHY THE SOUTH SHOULD BE A UNIT 
VERY other argument aside, the candidacy 
of Hon. Phil A. Stanton for governor should 
appeal with peculiar force to the voters in the 
Fourth equalization district when the unequal 
and wholly unjust raise in taxes of last year is 
considered. By that arbitrary act the assessed 
valuation of the counties comprising the Fourth 
district was increased from ten to one hundred 
per cent by the state board of equalization, which 
by a vote of three to one mulcted Los Angeles 
county alone of $600,000 and of other counties in 
the district in proportion. 
lf Mr. Stanton is elected governor—and the 
voters of Southern California have the numerical 
power to name the nominee of the Republican 
party—it will be his fixed purpose to bring about 
a redistricting of the state, for taxation equaliza- 
tion purposes, that shall remedy this gross in- 
equality. It should be remembered that the 
Fourth district, with an assessed valuation of 
$1,202,766,0co, or practically one-half the total 
state valuation, has but one member on the board 
of equalization, which inadequate representation 
has resulted disastrously in the past. Mr. Stanton 
is pledged to a reforming of the equalization dis- 


' tricts on a basis that will be fair and just to all. 
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Every taxpayer is vitally interested in seeing that 
this is done, and a vote for Stanton is the most * 
effective way of bringing it about. 

Other projected legislation of vital interest to 
Southern California, in which the next governor 
will be a powerful factor, will be the redistricting 
of the assembly, senatorial and congressional dis- 
tricts, upon the basis of the census of 1910. That 
the rapid growth of the state south of the Te- 
hachapi entitles this section to a largely increased 
representation in the legislature cannot be ques- 
tioned. Yet with a governor indisposed to aid us 
in any way to secure what is rightfully ours, it is 
possible that an injustice would be worked. With 
a man like Stanton in the executive chair, the 
chances for such an outcome would be reduced 
to a minimum. 

These arguments do not contemplate the pos- 
sibility of unfair treatment to the north. South- 
ern California neither asks nor desires more than 
exact justice, but practical politics does not al- 
ways give that unless there is a persuasive lever 
acting as an impelling force in the matter. With 
a governor like Stanton alert in our interests and 
ready to exercise the veto power unless a fair 
deal were accorded us much might be accom- 
plished. His eight years of practical experience 
at Sacramento in shaping legislation peculiarly 
fits him for the higher office to which he aspires. 
He has served with eredit on many committees, 
his later services to the state being as chairman 
of the ways and means committee and finally as 
speaker. It is a logical promotion to place him 
in ‘the gubernatorial chair. Let the south stand 


as a unit in the resolve to name the next gov- 
ernor in Philip A. Stanton. 


oo 


PUBLIC APPROVES GILLETT’S PROTEST 
VIDENCING his surprise at the decision of 
the trustees of the state normal school at 
Chico, in exonerating Dr. C. C. Van Liew of the 
charges preferred against him by Miss Ada Clark, 
Governor Gillett has addressed a strong letter of 
protest to the secretary of the board, with the 
sentiment of which we believe a vast majority of 
the people of California will concur. In asserting 
that the usefulness of the school is destroyed by 
this decision, and that it is a warning to young 
women attending the state schools that they must 
submit to indignities proposed by school pro- 
fessors, or to insults by attorneys hired to clear 
their clients of serious charges, we feel that the 
governor is not overstating the situation. 
No unprejudiced person who followed the testi- 


mony in the Van Liew case can question for a mo- 


ment the sincerity of the principal witness against 
the normal school principal, Miss Clark, or that 
of Miss Lindley, who so completely corroborated 
Miss Clark’s affirmations. Their statements bore 
the stamp of truth, and the insulting attitude of 
the defendant’s vulgar counsel aroused a com- 
bative spirit in the breast of every father, who 
longed to thrash the despicable attorneys, in the 
manner they richly deserved, for their contempt- 
ible conduct. Their client, as the governor points 
out, had the strongest thotive conceivable in re- 
futing the charges preferred, while the two young 
woman had no sordid ends to serve by bringing 
false charges. Miss Clark owed a public duty in 
exposing Van Liew. 
the actual facts in telling of the meeting with her 
friend after the episode in the principal’s room. 
That they could have concocted this story and 
not have broken down in their cross examination 
is unbelievable. 

Moreover, the previous record of- Van Liew is 
not such as to recommend him to the public as 
one whose sworn testimony should take prece- 
dence of that of his accusers. His history 1s 
shown by the executive to be tainted and his rep- 
utation shady. Yet his word was accepted by the 
trial board, his own trustees, save and excepting 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Edward 
Hyatt, who, to his everlasting credit, refused to 
acquiesce in the majority findings. That this 
prejudiced board should resign in a body, along 
with the man it sought to shield, is imperative. 
The school cannot be of service to the state so 
long as either Van Liew or his unwise defenders 
remain connected with it in any capacity. 

We honor the governor for having had the 
courage to express himself so freely in this im- 


| portant case, to ignore which would be a grave 
mistake, since the principle involved applies to 
every public school in the state. The integrity 
and good standing of the school should be of far 
more concern to its trustees than their friendship 
for a derelict official In shielding Van Liew, 
the Chico board has committed a double wrong, 
in that its decision slandered two estimable young 
women, while placing the school entrusted to 
their charge under suspicion, thereby destroying 
confidence in it entirely. The guilty members 
who connived at this dual crime should resign 
forthwith. 





SPONTANEITY OF SPALDING CANDIDACY 
INTEREST in Mr. A. G. Spalding’s senatorial 

candidacy seems to be more spontaneous and 
genuine than has been noted in the cases of either 
of the two Los Angelan aspirants who would suc- 
ceed Mr. Flint in the United States senate. With- 
out seeking to disparage Mr. Meserve’s ambi- 
tion, which does him honor, it must be admitted 
that the announcement of his political intentions 
has aroused only mild enthusiasm among the rank 
and file of the Republican party in the state. As 
a lawyer, Mr. Meserve commands the respect of 
the local bar, but as senatorial timber he is not 
altogether satisfactory. 

As for Mr. Works, no one disputes his men- 
tality, but many decry his methods. ‘That he 
would antagonize the senate chamber to the det- 
riment of the constituency he would fain repre- 
sent, once a member of the upper house, is the 
general belief. The controversialist is ever pres- 
ent in him and the quality of tactfulness wholly 
wanting. He must have his own way or those 
objecting must submit to a succession of diatribes, 
even if he has to talk to empty benches. In 
other words, Judge Works is dangerously near 
being a common scold, when crossed. 
why we object to sending him to represent this 
part of California at Washington. 

Mr. Spalding is of precisely antithetical tem- 
perament. He would gain his ends by applying 
his great knowledge of human nature, in a point 
at issue, and by employing tactfulness, and that 
profound philosophy of life that is so engaging 





Miss Lindley simply stated | 


a part of his personality, win for his constituents 
what Judge Works never could attain by his ir- 
ritating mental processes. The six feet four of 
Spalding physique, the fine, open countenance. 
friendly eye and sonorous voice would be pleas- 
ant attributes to sticcess in the senate chamber, 
and with them go a clear-headed brain, a splendid 
poise and a broad toleration of other men’s views 
that cannot fail to make converts to any cause 
in which he might enlist. 

San Diego is deserving of special commendation 
for its pertinacity in insisting on Mr. Spalding 
becoming a candidate. His thrice-repeated decli- 
nation to make the running was ignored until, 
yielding to his friends’ entreaties, the retired 
manufacturer acquiesced. His platform is a sim- 
ple one. He would wish to represent and work 
in harmony with the views of all the people of 
the entire state, regardless of their politics, and 


kind. Back of this admirable desire is the man 
himself, of unswerving integrity, high purpose and 
of sound business training. Certainly a winning 
combination. 





—_— 

VICTIM OF X-RAY INVENTIONS 
HERE died in London a few weeks ago an 
inventor who was fully as much a martyr to 

science as were our own surgeons who, in the 
early days of Cuban occupation, sacrificed their 
lives in the testing of yellow fever inoculation by 
means of mosquito bites. ‘This Englishman, Mr. 
Harry W. Cox, a victim of the disease known as 


make experiments with the Roentgen rays, in 
which new field he made many improvements, 
taking out upward of eighty patents for electrical 
apparatus. Unfortunately, the distinction he won 
as an inventor cost him dearly. 

At the time Mr. Cox was engaged in his experi- 
mental work, the terrible effects of over-exposure 
to the rays were undreamt of, the operators free- 
ly exposing themselves to the discharge for ex- 





tended periods, “never thinking,” says the London | 


Times, “that the wholly invisible emanations from 





This is | 


unhampered by political commitments of any | 


“X-ray dermatitis,” was one of the earliest to 





the tube would prove deleterious.” Even when 
the effects made themselves manifest they were 
attributed to all sorts of causes, and for a long 
time nobody associated them with the real source 
of the mischief. Subsequent discoveries have 
materially minimized the risk of injury. 

It would appear from a reading of the diagnosis 
of the disease that the ravages were revealed in 
a manner resembling leprosy. The successive 
loss of fingers and hand and arm, the fearful at- 
tack on the throat, at the chest, and in the face, 
all demonstrated how absolute had been the in- 
adequacy of precautions among the early workers 
with the X-rays. Many of the leading medical 
men of London devoted considerable attention 
to the case of Mr. Cox, who underwent radium 
treatment at the London Skin Hospital, but with 
only slight temporary benefit. 

Here was one who earned unsought fame at a 
terrible risk, at a tragic cost of fortune, of health, 
of life. Yet to his spiritual attendant, just prior 
to his demise, the heroic patient admitted that, 
despite the terrible pain, he would gladly go 
through it all again to accomplish what he had 
been permitted to do, in perfecting his inventions 
for the benefit of his fellow men. Such a spirit 
of martyrdom is all too rare and deserves uni- 
versal recognition. ‘The world certainly is the 
poorer for the passing away of this intrepid sci- 
entist. ‘That the British government was not un- 
appreciative of his services was evidenced last 
year in a grant of one thousand dollars. By his 
brother scientists a public subscription of $13,000 
was raised to help meet the expenses of his long 
illness and provide for his family. Truly, not all 
the heroes are found facing death at the cannon’s 
mouth. 


GRAPHITES 


President Ripley of the Santa Fe, in an open 
letter to Senator Cummins, through the Chicago 
Record-Herald, controverts statements made re- 
cently by the senior Iowa senator in his Peabody, 
Kan., chautauqua speech of July 23, arraigning 
the railroads. He says he holds no brief for 
Senator Aldrich, whom Cummins denounces as a 
traitor, but he should be absolved from the sin 
(in his critic’s eyes) of having in any manner 
favored the railroads, since the so-called “admin- 
istration bill” he drew was intensely disliked by 
the roads he was credited with favoring. There 
was in the bill, says Mr. Ripley, only one thing 
that could by any possibility be considered as fa- 
vorable to the railroads, viz.: the right to make 
legal agreement as to rates—a proposition recom- 
mended by Roosevelt, by the interstate commerce 
commission, and inserted in the Republican party 
platform. Mr. Ripley disputes the statement that 
the railroads of the United States are capitalized 
at seventeen billions, representing an actual in- 
vestment of not more than eight billions. He as- 
serts that only thirteen and a half billions of 
nominal capitalization is in the hands of the pub- 
lic, and that the entire return on outstanding cap- 
ital was 5-35.100 per cent; that the existing capital 
probably does not exceed the cost of reproduc- 
tion, Ile continues: 


Your idea seems to be that the railroads alone of 
all the industries of the country are not to be per- 
mitted to share in the country’s prosperity and 
growth, though they have been the chief means of 
creating it: that those who risked their money in 
railroad securities in the early days are entitled to 
no profits beyond simple interest; that although. the 
Kansas farmer has seen his land advance in value 
four or five hundred per cent, due to the building of 
the railroad, he should contribute to its support 
nothing more than interest on the “original invest- 
ment’’—regardless of the risk the investor took and 
of the years when his return was nothing. Permit 
me to ask how you reconcile this position with the 
statement that you are ‘not opposed to the rail- 
roads?” 


Mr. Ripley instances a number of demands on 
railroads for improvements that in the making 
add nothing to the revenues of the railroads, but 
which are required by the public safety and con- 
venience, most of which should be paid for out of 
earnings, but what, he asks if the earnings do not 
permit? Tle concludes by saying he is no foe to 
railway regulation—on the contrary he has always 
favored it—but thus far it has not been undertaken 
with a judicial spirit in his opinion. Certain con- 
ditions having been brought about by the “per- 
secutors of the railroads,” the ones contributing 
must be held responsible, declares Mr. Ripley, if 
the public should find them unsatisfactory. 

Tn the death last Sunday in New York of John 
Griffin Carlisle, one-time speaker of the house, 
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later United States senator and secretary of the 
treasury, the Democratic party has lost one of 
its ablest, old-time members, and the country a 
picturesque citizen. Fearless in his beliefs, Car- 
lisle refused to follow Bryan in his soft-money 
heretical lead, and as a champion of the gold- 
standard cause espoused the candidacy of Palmer 
and Buckner. He was a forceful orator, a man 
of fine principles, unswerving in his attachment to 
what he regarded as his duty. He was harshly 
criticized by the Bryan wing of his party for 
selling bonds to maintain the gold reserve, but 
unprejudiced opinion has justified his course as 
the only method by which the stability of the 
treasury and the credit of the nation could be 
properly protected. He has been called a Cleve- 
land Democrat, but that was the kind of democ- 
racy that came closest to his standards and he 
accepted it and approved it by saying, “I am a 
Democrat! His demise makes another gap in 
the ranks of the Old Guard of which Allen Thur- 
man, David Davis, Cleveland, Tilden and ‘“Hori- 
zontal” Bill Morrison were conspicuous members. 


Think of it! The Palo Alto library board has 
voted to exclude from the library shelves one of 
Mrs. Alden’s mildly entertaining, thoroughly 
moral “Pansy” books, which incidentally treats of 
the Mormons. Such a censorship is ridiculous. 
Mrs. Alden has been writing “Pansy” stories for 
a quarter of a century, and in every one the moral 
purpose predominates. The wife of a retired 
Presbyterian minister, and mother of one of 
Stanford's most accomplished faculty members, 
she has lived in Palo Alto for the last decade, and 
is the last person in the world whose literary 
work needs censoring. The Palo Alto trustees 
have rendered themselves fit subjects for the pil- 
lory. We can understand why the Minneapolis 
library board decided to shut out Robt W. Cham- 
bers’ frivolous stuff, recently, and even Robert 
Herrick’s “Together,” which is strong meat for 
babes, but a “Pansy” book! 

Speculation continues rife as to whether or not 
Colonel Roosevelt is in sympathy with the in- 
surgency cause that is making the Republican 
party so much trouble. His only announced in- 
tention to help out is-in Indiana, where he will 
speak for Senator Beveridge, but as he has also 
promised to go into Massachusetts for Senator 
Lodge, the odds are even. The missionary work 
of his alleged emissary, Gifford Pinchot, in Cali- 
fornia, Colonel Roosevelt has felt called upon to 
explain was in no sense indorsed by him, since 
he has persistently and consistently refused to 
take part in any state political controversies. 
Meantime, Kansas has strongly indorsed the in- 
surgent cause by naming six progressive candi- 
dates for congress in a field of eight, and Repub- 
lican Iowa has thoroughly approved tlre course of 
Senators Cummins and Dolliver in a set of strong 
resolutions. The insurgent tail may yet wag the 
party dog. 

San Francisco is greatly exercised by the scenes 
that transpired in Judge Lawlor’s court room last 
Wednesday, when Patrick Calhoun's attorneys. 
the Moores, father and son, and John J. Barrett, 
were adjudged guilty of contempt of court ani 
sentenced to serve, one, ten days in jail, the others 
five days each. Calhoun himself made an impas- 
sioned speech, in which he defied the judge and 
practically invited reprisal, but the court forebore 
to inflict a penalty. His counsel was guilty of 
denouncing Judge Lawlor to his face, terming him 
a bitter partisan, doing dirty politics, whose con- 
duct was “infamous.” For this breach, the judge 
could not do otherwise than impose punishment. 
The sentence, however, has not been carried out, 
the judge giving the offenders until Monday to 
show cause why he has not the right to discipline 
them. 


Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, Alice Roosevelt, is 
under the ban of the W. C. T. U. leaders, whose 
ipse dixit, emanating from Minneapolis, is that 
her habit of cigarette smoking is an evidence of 
degeneracy and owing to the fact that she is the 
daughter of a distinguished father her example 
is most pernicious to the country at large. Inde- 
cidentally, Colonel Roosevelt 1s given a rap in the 
statement that, while he has told the nation how 
large a family should be and how it should behave, 
he has not shown success in rearing this partic- 
ular member of his own household. Of course, 
Alice no longer is amenabie to her father’s dis- 
cipline, and doubtless her antics have caused him 
no little vexation. When she was in the Orient 
strange tales were told of her foolish actions, in 
which cigarette smoking and other hoydenish 
tricks largely figured. However, she has a hus- 
band and we suggest that the W. C. T. U. women 
point out to him his duty. 


BROWSINGS IN AN OLD BOOK SHOP 
D*: DE QUILLE is a pen name well known 


to old-timers in the northern part of the 

state. For sixteen years, from 1860 to 1876, 
William Wright was a newspaper writer in the 
heart of the silver-mining region of Nevada, and 
as one of the editors of the Territorial Enterprise, 
he had unusual opportunity to study the mining 
life of the country of which he has told so graph- 
ically in his book, “The Big Bonanza.” This in- 
teresting narrative was published by subscription 
thirty-three years ago, and a copy of it I found 
in the Old Book Shop this week. It is not long 
on style, but is chiefly valuable because, as Mark 
Twain, a former comrade of De Quille in Virginia 
City, says in a brief introduction, the author has 
made himself competent by his long residence in 








Nevada to furnish an inside view to the public. 
Through him much more than a surface knowl- 
edge of the Nevada of the early sixties is ob- 
tained. The true story of the discovery of the 
world-renowned Comstock silver jode is told, and 
the developed condition of the big mines por- 
trayed. Sketches of the millionaire proprietors, 
such as John Mackey, William Sharon, James G. 
lair, Messrs. Flood and O’Brien, Senator John 
P. Jones, now of Miramar, Captain Curtis, super- 
intendent of the Ophir mine; Sam Jones, a brother 
of the senator, superintendent of the Comstock. 
and other celebrated characters who helped to 
make history in those early days are given. 
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Gold was first discovered in Nevada in the 
spring of 1850, by Mormon emigrants. Gradually, 
the miners who were attracted to Gold canyon 
worked their way up the canyon from bar to bar 
until “Johntown” became the big mining camp 
of western Utah. All told, however, the place 
contained only a dozen frame buildings, a ma- 
jority mere shanties, but this was headquarters 
of most of the miners at work in the country. In 
1857 gold diggings were struck in Six-Mile canyon, 
at a point nearly a mile below the place where 
silver ore was afterward found in the Ophir mine. 
The miners sold their dust at Placerville. Among 
the prospectors were Peter O'Riley, Pat Mc- 
Laughlin, and “Old Virginia,” Finney or Finne- 
more, in whose honor Virginia City was named. 
Comstock was then mining on American Flat Ra- 
vine, a branch of Gold canyon; he was familiarly 
known as “Old Pancake,” mainly because he was 
never known to bake bread. All of his flour was 





worked up into pancakes. It was in June, 1859, 
that O'Riley and McLaughlin struck into a stra- 
tum of the rich, decomposed ore of the Ophir 
mine, and of what later was to become famous as 
the Comstock silver lode. What the two miners 
found was not native, glittering silver, but a great 
bed of black sulphuret of silver—a decomposed 
ore of silver filled with spangles of native gold. 
This odd-looking black dirt was a curious change 
from the yellowish gravel and clay in which they 
had been digging, but they pitched the stuff into 
their rockers on a chance, with astonishing re- 
sults. Before, they had been taking out a dollar 
or two a day, but now they tound the bottoms 


of their rockers covered with gold as soon as a ' 


few buckets of the dirt had been washed. They 
were presently taking out gold by the pound. But 
it was so much lighter in color and weight than 
they were accustomed to find that they feared it 
was “bogus” stuff. 
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It was at this stage that Comstock made his 
appearance. He was out hunting for a strayed 
mustang pony, and came up just as the lucky 
miners were making the last clean-up of their 
rockers for the day. When the gold caught his 
eye he probed into the black mass in the cut and 
at once perceived that a wonderful discovery had 
been made. Concealing his emotion, he told the 
miners the ground was his by right of previous 
location for a ranch, but he agreed that if they 
would add his name and that of Manny Penrod to 
the notice of location he would cede his interest. 
Rather than have trouble, this was done. Im- 
mediately the local excitement spread. Com- 
stock had himself elected superintendent of the 
Ophir claim, and did so much talking that he soon 
caine to be considered not only the discoverer 
but almost the father of the lode. As it was all 
Comstock for a considerable distance around the 
Ophir mine, the name stuck, and those of the real 
discoverers were seldom heard. Even after the 
Ophir claim had been duly recorded and its own- 
ers were hard at work upon it, they had no idea 
the ore contained anything of value except the 
gold they found. For weeks the rich, decomposed 
silver was thrown away, after extracting the gold. 
The troublous sulphuret of silver was denounced 
by the miners, who were taking out gold at the 
rate of a thousand dollars a day, despite the draw- 














back of heavy bluish sand. From its first name of 
Ophir the camp was later labeled Virginia 
Town, and, finally, officially, Virginia City, “Old 
Virginia” christening the site by breaking his 
whisky bottle on the ground. 
* ok 

When, by accident, the black-looking rock was 
assayed in Grass valley, and yielded at the rate 
of several thousand dollars a ton, the excitement 
was intense, especially when it became known 
that thousands of tons of this almost virgin silver 
were in sight in the opening that the Ophir com- 
pany already had made in the lead. Soon many 
arastras were running and the once rejected stuff 
was carefully saved and sacked for shipment to 
San Francisco, thence to England for reduction. 
It is interesting to note that Comstock sold his 
one-sixth interest in the Ophir,and other mining 
property on the Comstock lode at Virginia City 
for $11,c00, August 12, 1859. One month later, Pat 
McLaughlin parted with his rights for $3,500. 
Peter O'Riley held on longer and received $40,000, 
together with several thousands for back divi- 
dends. Osborne let go for $7,000 and Penrod 
sold out for $3,000. Comstock eventually lost all 
his property, and, leaving Nevada, drifted over 
into Montana, where, at Bozeman City, September 
27, 1870, he committed suicide by shooting himself 
in the head with a revolver. “Old Virginia” Fin- 
ney was killed at Dayton Camp in July, 1861, by 
being thrown from a bucking mustang, while in 
liquor. Peter O'Riley, one of the two original 
locators, died in a private asylum at Woodbridge, 
Cal. His partner, Patrick McLaughlin, soon ran 
through his money, and in 1875 was cook for a 
mining camp at the Green mine in San Bernar- 
dino county. 

x oe x 

Dan De Quille follows the history of the de- 
velopment of the famous Comstock lode from its 
modest beginnings to its richest yieldings under 
scientific mining. It is a most entertaining bit 
of history. The story of the stock craze in San 
Francisco and Virginia City is related in detail, 
with many curious and interesting incidents. He 
tells how the mines were worked, of the big fires 
that devastated the Crown Point, Kentuck, Yellow 
Jacket, Belcher and other properties, and of acci- 
dents to miners, caused by explosions of firedamp. 
broken cages, premature discharges of blasts, and 
the hundred and one other menaces to life to 
which the miners are constantly subjected. The 
social life of Nevada is given consideration in a 
spirited way, and the bringing in of a supply of 
domestic water to Virginia City and Gold Hill 
forms a most readable chapter in view of what 
Los Angeles is undertaking in this direction. The 
Indian troubles are given due attention, and the 
later owners of the big bonanza mines introduced. 
Altogether, it is a valuable contribution to the 
early history of the coast. As it is dedicated to 
“John Mackey, Prince of Miners, and ‘boss’ of the 
Big Bonanza,” I infer he saw to it that the author 
lost nothing by his literary venture. STIG 


— 





Hope’s Argosy 
Far below us dashed the breakers, flooding all the 
sands with silver, 
And the waters loomed more ebon for the break- 
ing of the light, 
Save one moonlit channel leading to a land of hal- 
eyon dreaming, 
Where our hopes went gliding outward in the 
fragrant summer night. 


Gaily forth they fared undaunted—such frail crafts 
to breast the dangers 
That lay lurking in the darkness either side the 
gleaming way, 
Where the flotsam and the jetsam of a thousand 
wrecks came drifting 
From the reef of Lost Tlusion, off the shores of 
Yesterday. 


Did our argosy sail safely? 
answer, 
We are standing looking seaward from the self- 
same cliff today; 
Now the sands are warm with sunshine, and the 
plashing of the waters 
Is et | than the voices of the little ones at 
play, 


Only two can give the 


They are fashioning sand castles, towering walls 
and lofty turrets; 
ack and forth the baby feet fly, chubby hands 
toil patiently. 
Scarce are battlements completed ere the seventh 
wave comes rushing— 
Quivering walls dissolve in 
in the sea. 


ruins—towers vanish 


Come the shrieks of Troy-town fallen, then the 
burst of childish laughter, 
And they straightway go to building higher cas- 
tles yet than these. 
Not the end, but just the Jabor; 
just the sailing 
Of the fleet we launched so bravely on a moon- 
path o’er the seas. 


—LAURA CREIGHTON. 
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TED’S LUCKY LAPSE 


BY MADGE CLOVER 





bé HERE’S Nan?” an impatient voice called. 

The sound penetrated finally to the occu- 

Y pant of a lazily swinging hammock and a 
soft vo.ce answered, “Here.” 

“Pity you couldn’t sing out! I’ve rounded up 
at every retreat on the three acres,” he said 
crosssly. 

‘Yes, I know, Teddy; I heard you. I knew you 
would find me and I hate to move when I am 
comfortable and have the mountains to look at. 
Besides, you were making so much noise your- 
self you couldn’t have heard me.” 

Nan looked at him teasingly. He grunted in 
disdain. “Your what-ho!-slave manners, Nan, 
would discourage anybody but an angel. Your 
father’s name will adorn your letter paper the ful] 
span of your years, mark me.” 

“Poor Teddy,” Nan scoffed. “He must advise.” 

“T wouldn’t have bothered,” he continued, mop- 
ping his brow and fanning himself with his 
Panama, “only it’s a special delivery and from 
San Francisco, and looks like Jack’s hand. If 
his gloom kept on gathering after he left here, 
he was lost in the fog before he passed the Golden 
Gate. I don’t see how you can do it, Nan.” 

“Give me the letter and run away and play,” 
drawled Nan’s tantalizing voice as she drew her- 
self upright and held out her hand. 

“Well!” she gasped, after an interval, throw- 
ing herself back in the hammock, which she kept 
slowly swinging by touching the ground now and 
then with the tip of a shapely shoe, “and is wait- 
ing three days in San Francisco for my answer, 
before sailing! H’m.” 

x Ok OR 

A little glow of satisfaction crept over her; 
that, at least, the prettiest girl must give to a 
proposal of marriage. 

She re-read the letter. ‘has loved me for 
years, but never dared tell me for fear my refusal 
would rob him of hope.” 

“And now he runs 
scornfully. 

‘He jis a dear, though,” her thoughts ran on; 
“packs my clubs and praises my score like a— 
well, like a member of the family,” a little scorn 
returning. 

Her gaze drifted idly back to the blue moun- 
tains. One snowy, sunlit peak rose above the 
level of the chain, holding the eye. It held Nan’s 
for full fifteen minutes. 

“No, this can’t be it,” she presently decided; 
“not the real thing. It’s a little too much like the 
mountains,” shaking the open letter in her hand. 

“Tt’s solid, enduring and always there, just like 
the landscape. I should feel as remote as that 
glistening peak—and as cold,” she mused. 

“Tf he were like the sun, now, glorious, glowing, 
sometimes shining and sometimes not, but glori- 
fying and warming that snowy crown—that is 
how love must come to me. No, this can’t be it. 
seal Besides, it’s just Jack. Fancy marry- 
ing Jack! But I must tell him so, kindly. 

How can I make it kind enough? Dear 


away,’ meditated Nan, 


Jack!” 
* ok Ok 

It took all evening, many wasted sheets of paper 
and much puzzled thought to make it kind enough, 
but finally it was accomplished and the letter left 
for Teddy to mail in the morning. 

The California summer is long, and slowly 
spends itself in golden sunshine, light, cool 
breezes, softly swaying branches; slipping shad- 
ows that fall near and then far upon the violet- 
tinted hills. A time of glory by day and witchery 
by night. The ranch life flowed evenly on with 
the summer. Golf, horseback riding, suitors grave 
and gay, filled Nan’s days. 

What filled her mind, who can say! 

For a long time it seemed to be Carlton Brown, 
who. would have taken her heart by storm. He 
wrote poems to her smile, made love to her in the 
moonlight, “was content to fetch and carry like a 
packhorse,” as Ted scornfully commented. 

It gratified Nan’s romantic soul to the full, and 
when one day in El Molino canyon he swore fer- 
vently that he could not live without her, and 
implored her for her heart, she refused him cold- 
ly, rather to her own surprise, and, rushing home, 
confided to a blushing and startled face in her 
mirror, that it was exactly what she had.always 
thought she would like. 

The golf championship was to be won again 
as the year rolled on, and the concentrated energy 
of a vacation’s end was in Ted’s pleading for Nan 
to wake up and win it “for the sake of the family 





_was restored. 





name,’ he warned again, “which will be yours 
a long time.” 

Secretly, his pride in his pretty and fascinating 
sister knew no limit, but it wouldn’t be eighteen 
to let her suspect it. 

The day of the contest came, cool and promis- 
ing. As Nan played off in good style she left 
consternation in a group of assembled admirers, 
ready to go the rounds, by saying, coolly, “Just 
a caddy, please.” Protests were of no avail, and 
Ted’s last appeal, to “mind your eye, Nan,” was 
just heard as she played for the third hole. 

The San Antonio links were spread alluringly 
in the end of the valley. The mountains lay to 
the north and east, the hills to the south. As Nan 
drove for the fifth hole she seemed to be aiming 
for the summit of San Antonio itself it was so 
directly in line. 

She stopped a little, breathless, and turned to 
speak. An indifferent caddy stood waiting, an 
iron in his hand. 

“Oh,” Nan exclaimed, “I forgot!” 

Jack and she had always stopped just there to 
revel in the sight of the mountains. They never 
tired of the view.. In any light it was beautiful. 

Jack’s nature-loving soul had few words in 
which to express its ecstacy, but Nan remembered 
the wrapt look of his face the last time they stood 
there, as he tried to tell her that the peak lifted 
above the level that way, with the sun making a 
splendor all about it, was just like—and there he 
stammered and grew red, and Nan laughed, to his 
complete confusion. 

Nan turned to her ball and gave it a vicious 
strike. It went so wild that the caddy made no ef- 
fort to conceal his disdain nor find the ball. 

After a little more inexplicably bad play, Nan 
suddenly realized that she had lost the game— 
hopelessly lost it—and that she did not care. 

“Teave me here,” she said to the caddy, “and 
put the bag in my locker.” 

Teddy found her with her eyes fixed upon the 
mountains. “The sun is gone,” she was saying to 
herself, “and I am as cold as that peak—-and as 
lone.” 

“Nan, you don't even care!” burst out an en- 
raged voice, “and l’ve bragged of your play on 
every links on the coast! You’re no sport after 
all—you might be any girl! This minute, ten to 
one, you're remembering that your skirt is 
rumpled.” 

Nan looked at him solemnly and said to his re- 
treating back, “Poor Teddy! Mere man!” 

She avoided the crowd at the clubhouse, cool- 
ing its ardor with iced drinks, and went home 


alone. 
* ok * 


The house was empty, but so was the landscape © 
After a cold shower, she rang | 
for a cup of tea, and when Chung appeared with 


outside, somehow. 


his neat tray, even his Celestial eye read defeat in 
the chastened figure he served. 
“T bling you some cake, too; velly much good,” 


he said, presently pattering back in his foolish | 


soft shoes. 


Nan was grateful for this unobtrusive sym- | 


pathy; all the pride seemed gone out of her. 


“T’ll darn, and make the most of my humble 


mood,” she reflected with a flash of humor, utility 
not being Nan’s largest bump. 


On the top of the pile was Ted’s linen coat, | 


bereft of buttons and disregarded for weeks. As 
she turned it over to place the second button, 
her hand rested on a hard lump in the side pocket. 
She pulled it out and found a well-washed and 
ironed letter. A thrill of apprehension swept over 
her as with eager fingers she smoothed out the 
tattered fragments. Sure enough, it was her let- 
ter to Jack, promptly forgotten by her careless 
brother. 

“That hateful Ted!” She exclaimed in wrath, 
“And poor Jack never knew, even, that I meant 
to be kind. 
days—perhaps weeks, who knows!” 

She flew to her desk found paper and wrote 
furiously. 
she murmured irrelevantly, as she wrote. 


Ted had his favorite dessert that night for din- 


ner, and Nan listened to his reproaches with a 
cheerfulness near to smiles. 


“Tt was silly to hand the game over just that 
way, after all your coaching, too, Teddy—and 
just for a dream,” she mentally added. 

It was two months before Nan’s peace of mind 
I She was sitting idly before her 
dressing table, thinking how serious her eyes had 
grown, when Jack’s card was brought to her. 
With a feeling of almost stifling joy, she went to 
him and was gathered into eager arms. “Ts it 
true, Nan?” he asked, after a breathless moment. 

“It was always true, Jack, but I didn’t know it 
until I thought I had lost you,” she answered, 
nestling securely against his heart. 


And he waited in San I'rancisco three | 


“Japanese women are so pretty, too,” | 











FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


of Hiram Johnson, and it has been caused by 

Theodore Roosevelt himself, on whose magic 
name the Johnsonites industriously and craftily 
traded. And their confusion is the worse con- 
founded because Johnson's chief organ, the Bul- 
letin, refused to accept the colonel’s explicit and 
emphatic statement at its face value. The Bul- 
letin suppressed the Stanton telegram for three 
days, while its editor, hremont Older, dispatched 
a frantic appeal to the colonel. Roosevelt's an- 


Jes tke is sorrow and confusion in the camp 


' swer to Older only “rubbed it in,” pointing out 


that the statement in the Johnson papers that he 
had sent Pinchot to speak for Johnson had made 
his denial imperative, and instructing Older in 
several different ways that it was impossible to 
put any other construction on his Stanton tele- 
gram than that which he meant that he was 
taking no part whatever in the California cam- 
paign. 
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Roosevelt, undoubtedly, is a name to conjure 
with. But the conjurer first should have the au- 
thority to make use of it. The attempt of John- 
son and his friends to take liberties with it has 
proved exceedingly disastrous, And when you 
come to analyze it, it was the grossest sort of 
liberty with Roosevelt’s name and the sheerest 
deception upon the public. The visit of Gifford 
Pinchot and Marshall Stimson to the Outlook of- 
fice, just before Pinchot started for California, 
and the impression those gentlemen managed to 
couvey to the Associated Press were very serv- 
iceable for the time being. 

* * * 

Mr. Pinchot, in his interview here and in his 
speech for Johnson, was careful to avoid anything 
like a declaration that he held a special commis- 
sion from the colonel, but, unless he was wan- 
tonly misrepresented by the Johnson papers— 
which, in the light of subsequent events is not im- 
probable—he said and did nothing to controvert 
the idea, which was zealously propagated by the 
Johnson papers and by Johnson himself. And 
the end of it is that the Hiramites have been 
thoroughly exposed by Roosevelt himself in a 
cheap and impudent piece of political treachery. 
The exposure will cost Johnson many more votes 
that he could have gained if his claim to a Roose- 
velt indorsement had been fully established. 

mag gs 


Except that Johnson is not nearly so formid- 
able a competitor as he was a week ago, there is 
no change in the prospects of the rival candi- 
dates. There is a general impression that An- 
derson has been gaining ground in the last week 
or two, but that is based mainly on the sanguine 
reports of his canvass in the south, the authen- 
ticity of which seems open to question. The 
heavy registration in Los Angeles county is once 
more an eye-opener to San Francisco politicians. 
and they now are reluctantly admitting that if 
Stanton can command sixty per cent of the Re- 
publican vote south of the Tehachapi, he “has a 
chance.” It is more than ever transparent that 
Southern California can name the next governor 
if she has a mind to do so. 

* * * 

Both Edwin A. Meserve and A. G. Spalding 
have been here in the last few days, but they and 
their managers have found it practically impos- 
sible to arouse any public interest in their sena- 
torial aspirations. Not only is public interest 
centered in the governorship contest, but the man 
in the street refuses to believe that the result of 
the direct primary vote will have any serious ef- 
fect upon the legislature’s choice of a United 
States senator next January. There is bitter com- 
plaint among Meserve’s friends that the Repub- 
lican organization not only is encouraging this 
apathy, but is lending mild and insincere support 
to Spalding’s candidacy with the hope of so di- 
viding the vote—which is expected to be light— 
that it will be the easier for the legislature to 
ignore it. Another result of the concentration of 
the public interest upon the governorship contest 
is that little attention is being paid—by the public 
—to the candidates for the legislature. Alto- 
gether, the first direct primary election in Cali- 
fornia does not hold out the most satisfactory 


| prospect, and the result may be a costly kettle 
| of mixed fish—a bouillabaisse. Ry, Tele 


San Irrancisco, August 2, 1910. 
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Wickersham Due Here Next Month 
Attorney General Wickersham and Secretary 
Nagle of the department of commerce and labor 
are due here next month. Both are in Alaska at 
present, whither they were sent by the President 
to look into coal land matters, They plan to re- 
turn to Washington by way of Los Angeles. 
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Johnny Gray’s Joke on Max Ihmsen 

While Max Ihmsen of the Examiner was dic- 
tating one of his powerful front-page sermons on 
the sinfulness and brutality of prize fight moving 
pictures, for the delectation of readers Tuesday 
morning, one of his bright subordinates was en 
gaged in throwing prize fight pictures on the 
screen across from the Examiner office on Broad- 
way. The crowd, keen to appreciate a good joke, 
set up a roar of laughter at this palpable evidence 
of inconsistency, which attracted the attention of 
Max, who inquired the cause. When told what 
Johnny Gray had been doing, the moralist-man- 
ager was furious, and poor Johnny almost lost his 
desk as a result of his practical joke. 


Judge Shaw and His Opponent 


I note with satisfaction that in the secret ballot 
taken by the Los Angeles Bar Association, Judge 
Victor E.. Shaw received a handsome indorsement, 
the vote standing 193 to Judge Oster’s 134. This 
reminds me that the misguided Herald, which is 
supporting the San Bernardino candidate, states 
that Oster has received the indorsement of the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt League of all of the counties 
of Southern California. This is not so. Only two 
counties in the district have so indorsed him. 
Among the more potent arguments advanced in 
his favor by this same newspaper is that he is “an 
active factor in the material development of this 
part of the state.” He is interested in citrus fruit 
culture, in one county. raises hay and grain in 
another, sheep in a third, dabbles in oil else- 
where, and owns real estate in Los Angeles. Pre- 
sumably, all for the good of each particular com- 
munity and with no thought for the financial gains 
that may accrue to Judge Oster. What an ab- 
surd argument to offer as reason why he should 
supplant so admirable and competent an official 
as Judge Shaw! 


Sheldon Borden on the “Passion Play” 

By way of Harry Brook, via Catalina, comes 
word from Sheldon Borden, who has been attend- 
ing the Passion Play at Oberammergau. As 
Sheldon is an excellent critic, ] am glad to get his 
viewpoint of this much-discussed religious spec- 


tacle. He writes: “The Passion Play is very long 
—it opens at 8 am. and concludes at 5:45 p.m. 
with a midday intermission of two hours—and it 
requires great patience to sit through it. I may 
be lacking in appreciation, but must confess | 
found it depressing. Sentiment laid aside, the 
entire thing seems to me as designed to draw 
curiosity-seekers, and it is well advertised. Among 
the visitors so far ] am sure the Americans largely 
predominate and of them the women are in the 
majority by a good number. Why?” 


All Wives Take Notice 


Warren G. Harding, who won the Republican 
nomination for governor of Ohio against “Nick” 
Longworth and others last week, owes his career 
to a little woman, his wife. From a devil-may- 
care, circuit-swinging printer to lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and now, probably, future chief executive 
of the Buckeye State is Harding’s rise, and all 
through the ambition of Mrs, Harding, who be- 
lieves firmly her husband is yet to be President 
of the United States. A former confrere of Hard- 
ing on the Evening Star, of Marion, Ohio, which 
Harding owns, now living in Los Angeles, told 
me this story: Harding and another typesetter 
started the Star because they were out of a job. 
Tt didn’t pay and they played poker—cold hands 
—to see who-was to retain the incubus. Harding 
won, and in time paid his happy partner $100 for 
his share. ‘Then appeared the daughter of Amos 
Kling, richest man in Marion. She had always 
loved Harding, but married another, who was 
killed by a locomotive. Despite her millionaire 
father’s opposition, she cast her lot with the 
editor man. Her father cast her off and for many 
years never spoke to her or Harding. Poor, but 
ardently in love with her newspaper husband, 
Mrs. Harding went from her luxurious parental 
home to an humble cottage, and became the cir- 








culation manager of the Star. Harding dropped 
all his bachelor habits and the Star prospered. At 
her urging he went into politics. For years she 
sat in the front office of the little office of the 
Star and fought the opposition paper for sub- 
setibers. Today the Star returns a net income of 
€20,cco a year, and Harding has gone steadily up 
the political ladder. Those who know him inti- 
mately give his wife all credit for his rise, not 
that Harding has not rare abilities, but because 
had he lacked the feminine spur to his lagging 
ambition he had been content to remain a country 
editor. 


Will Mines Enjoying His Ocean Trip 

Irom deep water in the north Atlantic, on 
board the S.S. Taurentic of the White Star Line, 
Will Mines sends me a photograph card showing 
the beautiful vessel in a sprinting race with a 
school of dolphins. He writes: “This is our last 
day out before we land at Liverpool. Will be 
glad to get on land again and to the end of our 
journey. It has been a long stretch from Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Mines and J are both feeling well 
and enjoying our trip. Regards to all our friends.” 


Dick Ferris’ Popularity a Political Factor 


Dick Ferris’ candidacy for the leutenant-gov- 
ernorship grows apace; what was at first regarded 
by many as a joke now assumes a serious aspect, 
owing to the great popularity in Southern Califor- 
nia of the genial manager-actor and all-around 
man of affairs. I have talked with Dick in regard 
to his political aspirations and am a convert to 
his views. He has a fine appreciation of the dig- 
nity and responsibility of the office, and will, if 
elected, prove an ornament to the senate chamber 
as well as a credit to the state. As between Dick 
and several other aspirants for the office in hot 
chase, I am for the man who made the aviation 
meet possible every time. 


Two Old Cronies to Meet in Mexico 


Gen. Harrison Gray Otis of Los Angeles and 
Dr. E. C. Moore are likely to meet on common 
ground in the City of Mexico in the near future, 
the former having been named by President Taft 
a member of the embassy from the United States 
to the celebration of Mexico’s centennial of lib- 
erty, Dr. Moore having been sent to the south- 
ern republic on a similar mission as representative 
of Yale University. Dr. Moore is already on the 
ground, and General Otis is expected to start 
for Mexico City today. Before leaving, Dr. Moore 
remarked that sooner or later he is fairly certain 
to return to Los Angeles, which he shall always 
regard as his real home. I believe he has bought 
a residence site by way of proving his words, on 
which, at a future date, he and his talented wife 
will build. 


Chinese Invasion by Coast Delegates 


Willis II. Booth and his associates, who will 
represent the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the Pacific coast in a contemplated trip through 
China, will leave San Francisco for the Orient in 
about two weeks. The party will be away nearly 
three months, and will visit sections of the ce- 
lestial land not seen as a rule by the ordinary 
tourist. ‘The travelers will be guests of the Chi- 
nese government from the time they leave San 
Francisco until they return, and before they get 
back they also will have visited Manila and other 
ports of the archipelago. Great commercial good 
is expected to result from the pilgrimage, in 
which Los Angeles is expected to share. 


George Wingfield’s Romantic Career 


Scores of persons in Los Angeles will learn 
with regret of the serious illness of George Wing- 
field, whose genius is responsible for the merger 
of the several properties known as the Goldfield 
Consolidated, the most remarkable gold bullion 
producer in the world. Wingfield, who is as well 
known here as he is throughout Nevada, was 
originally a gambling house keeper. Before that 
he had been a penniless cowboy. This was less 
than ten years ago. Today he is many times a 
millionaire. The story goes that Wingfield re- 
ceived his start from a mining man who, having 
“gone broke” at faro, in Wingfield’s place in 
Goldfield one night, obtained credit from the 
house to the extent of $40,000, through pledging 
mining stocks of a face value of about three times 
the amount of his indebtedness. These he did not 
attempt to redeem. Later, Wingfield was able to 
dispose of the shares at a fabulous price, and that 
was the beginning of the Goldfield Consolidated, 
at present capitalized for $50,000,000 and paying 
dividends upon twice that sum. Wingfield took 
United States Senator Nixon of Nevada into part- 
nership soon after, the latter having at a time, 
when Wingfield needed it, advanced him'money, 








declining to take any security for the stm except 
a note of hand. In the event that Wingfield re- 
covers from his present illness, he is certain to 
make his home in Los Angeles. He is credited 
with being a man of big heart and generous im- 
pulses, evidenced by the kindly treatment he ac- 
cords old-time friends who have met ill luck. 
Gathering of Noted Astronomers 

August 29 will see a remarkable gathering of 
scientists on Mt. Wilson, the occasion being the 
annual meeting of the International Union for 
Co-operation of Solar Research. The scene of 
the gathering will be the solar observatory of the 
Carnegie Institute, and among those present wil! 
be astronomers and physicists from all over the 
world. It is interesting to learn that up to 
August 31, last year, the outlay on Mt. Wilson 
observatory had been in excess of four hundred 
thousand dollars, in buildlings and equipment, 
with more than a hundred thousand dollars in 
addition for maintenance to that date. Dr. George 
, Hale, in charge, is justly fegarded as one of 
the foremost astronomers known to modern sci- 
ence. His research work has been recognized in 
a fitting manner by his fellow sctentists in this 
country and abroad, 


Big Guns at Mining Congress 


We are to have the Pinchot-Ballinger contro- 
versy fought all over again, this time in Los An- 
geles, and the scene of warfare will be the mining 
congress, to be called to order here next month. 
Gifford Pinchot and James R. Garfield will be 
among those present and numerous opponents 
of their conservation plans are certain to be in 
attendance. I shall not be surprised to find that 
Secretary Ballinger also is here at that time, 
although he is not likely to be invited to speak 
before the congress. That the gathering will be 
one of the most successful affairs ever held in this 
city is not to be doubted. In addition to attract- 
ing several thousand delegates and others, the 
meeting will bring to us many people who are 
among the most famous in the mining world. 


Primary Ballot Sheet a Marvel 


All who have seen a sample of the primary bal- 
lot that will be in the hands of voters August 16, 
having the list of nominees who have either in- 
jected themselves or have been injected into the 
coming contest by their friends, concur in the 
opinion that its like never before has been known, 
either here or elsewhere. The ticket that will be 
shown to the Los Angeles electorate next month 
will contain several hundred names, requiring no 
slight task to make a discriminating selection 
therefrom. Incidentally, voters will be called upon 
at the same time to choose delegates to a county 
convention, whose duty it will be to manage the 
campaign that will be raging, beginning about 
September 15. The prediction is being freely 
made that in the event of the nomination of Fli- 
ram Johnson, the next governor will be Theodore 
A. Bell, Democrat. I cannot indorses that view. 
California is a Republican state and with Hiram 
Johnson as the Republican standard bearer, the 
insurgent movement is sure to prove itself suf- 
ciently strong to give Johnson the victory. How- 
ever, there will be still less-doubt if Stanton is 
the party nominee. 


Oil Boom Recrudescénce Coming 


There are signs of a smart revival of the oil 
boom, and if inquiries from the east are any in- 
dication, the coming winter will see a movement 
in this regard that will put to blush the smaller 
affairs of the same character noted in the spring. 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Baltimore 
already are in the field with money to acquire oil 
stocks that will pass inspection, and the rush 
out here has not yet begun, according to my ex- 
pert friends who jubilantly predict that soon after 
September 1 local brokers will have all they can 
attend to in the local market. 


Visiting Senators to Probe Court Arrests 


Next week Los Angeles will entertain a trio 
of distinguished visitors in the persons of United 
States Senators Stone of Missouri, Brown of Ne- 
braska, and Borah of Idaho. ‘The former is a 
Democrat, while his two colleagues are of the op- 
posite political party. Senator Borah is serving 
his initial term, being one of the prominent in- 
surgents of the upper house. Prior to his election, 
the senator won fame as special counsel in the 
trial of Moyer and other officers of the United 
Mine Workers, on the charge of alleged murder. 
a few years ago. The committee while here will 
investigate the process of criminal prosecutions 
in the United States courts. Incidentally, the ar- 
rest and trial of the trio of alleged Mexican revo- 
lutionists, whose case is still fresh in one’s mem- 
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ory, is to be made a part of the inquiry of the 
visitors. This reminds me that only a few days 
ago the present police regime derated and reduced 


to the ranks several members of the force who | 


were used when the accused Mexicans were 
clapped into jail. There always has been a strong 
suspicion that these arrests were not according to 
law, and Senator Stone and his associates intend 
to probe into the subject. 


Federal Building Ready in Five Weeks 


About September 15 the new federal buildling 


will be completed and ready for occupancy, after 
having been in the course of construction for 
more than five years. It was in the administra- 
tion of Gen. John R. Mathews as postmaster, in 
the presidential regime of Grover Cleveland, that 
the first steps were taken to demolish the old 
postoffice on Main street, near Fourth, which 
several years before had proved to be inadequate 
to the needs of the service. At that time General 
Mathews wagered a new hat that the proposed 
structure, now nearing its. finishing touches, 
would not be ready for use within five years. As 
soon as it is in condition for actual business, the 
wager will be claimed and paid. 


Newspaper Ethics at the City Club 

In introducing Mr. Blight of the Los Angeles 
Fellowship, to the City Club last Saturday, Presi- 
dent Frank Tinlayson, whom I hope to address 
as Judge Finlayson before many months, said. 
“The day is coming when all newspapers will 
have consciences, and the editors will be guided 
by them instead of by the interests of the busi- 
ness office.” This in reference to Mr. Blight’s 
topic, “Should a Newspaper Have a Conscience?” 


to which [ paid editorial attention last week. Of | 


course, Frank must know that a newspaper can- 
not have what the controlling owners fail to in- 
ject into it. A sordid motive for publishing nec- 
essarily means a conscienceless paper, no matter 
how high-minded the editor may be; he must do 
as he is told or resign. Mr. Blight seems to think 
that where the business office is in contro] of the 
policy “vicious ideals and cynical sophistry pre- 
vail.” This is a severe reflection on modern busi- 
ness methods, and with all respect to Mr. Blight, 
| think he is mistaken in attributing a lack of 
conscience to the immorality of the business of- 
fice. A newspaper cannot rise higher than its 
source. If its source is sordid, a low tone will 
prevail, irrespective of business office methods. 
This is the Alpha and Omega of the subject. 


Report of Associated Charities 


Reading the sixteenth annual report of the As- 
sociated Charities of Los Angeles, just at hand, 
I have been impressed by the spirit of gener- 
osity that prevails in the Angel City, as a glance 
through the list of contributors to the funds of 
the association demonstrates. The large number 
of men and women, headed by President H. W. 
Frank, who give of their time and money to this 
worthy cause, inspires profound respect in addi- 
tion to instilling a feeling of pride that this com- 
munity should be so rich in philanthropically-in- 
clined citizens. But President Frank intimates 
that $2,000 a month is needed to conduct the work, 
and he invites increasing subscriptions. 1] hope 
they will be forthcoming. Aside from the selfish 
need of caring for the poor, humanity points to 
the great good that can be accomplished by ju- 
diciously applied charity. 


Gamut Club on City Esthetics 

Los Angeles in its future development was the 
theme at the monthly dinner of the Gamut Club 
last Wednesday night. There was an unusually 
large attendance for a summer meeting, possibly 
called out by the announcement that Dana Bart- 
less was to be the chief speaker of the evening. 
Mr. Bartlett spoke on “The City Beautiful,’ and 
gave his views as to the means and ends of this 
subject. He favored the idea that in 1915 there 
should be held here several of the world’s con- 
gresses, possibly a peace congress, the excuse bhe- 
ing the centenary of the Plaza church and the 
opening of the Panama canal. Preceding Mr. 
Bartlett, Maurice Arnold, the composer, gave rem- 
iniscences of his study with Dvorak and others, 
and quoted Verdi and Wagner as to the effect of 
climate on art. Later, he played several of his 
own compositions, being particularly happy in 
his treatment of a popular theme a la Bizet, Mas- 
cagni and Wagner. Hector Alliot made a plea 
for a condemnation law in the interests of appro- 
priating land for public purposes and for the de- 
velopment of the artistic feeling and its practical 
application in public matters. Arthur Jerome 
Eddy, author of “The Great John Ganton” and 
other books, was inspired by the remarks of the 
prior speakers to call for more light in the slum 








districts. “One electric light is worth two bath 
tubs,” he declared, in the course of his witty and 
interesting talk. Major Burnham, of the Sunset 
Club, closed the program with a humorous read- 
ing. 
Vice-President Behymer, from both of whom tele- 
graphic greetings were read, Charles F. Edson, 
past president, was in the chair. 


Unveiling a Delusion 


“I had a great shock yesterday,” remarked a 
well-known club member to me Tuesday. I ex- 
pressed sympathetic concern, whereupon he con- 
tinued: “My wife has an account at one of the 
Broadway dry goods houses, and as the bills 
come to me, you can imagine my consternation 
when | received the following statement: 
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sood heavens!’ I exclaimed, ‘fifty-one dollars 
for veils; | shall have to remonstrate with my 
wife on her extravagance,’ and folding the state- 
ment IT carried it home with me. I'll confess,” he 
paused to interject, “I had not given it a careful 
reading, so that when my wife began to laugh I 
was ready for enlightenment. Asa matter of fact, 
the total charge was only six dollars, which she 
explained in this way: The purchases of July 6, 
sent on approval, were returned the next day and 
three more veils deliverea in their place. Of these 
she kept one at six dollars, returning the other 
two. The second set of figures for July 7 were 
credits, as also were those for July 8, but evident- 
ly the typist used a black ribbon in place of a 
red one, thereby producing the unpleasant shock.” 


Stewart Looms Large 


As soon as the pending state and county cam- 
paign is ended will begin the municipal contest 
that will wage next year. Already it is being pre- 
dicted that in the event Mayor Alexander can be 
pried away from the nomination the good govern- 
ment league forces will try their best to place 
Councilman George H. Stewart in the running 
as their nominee for head of the city government. 
Mayor Alexander is expected to prove next year 
as recalcitrant as he was the last time, when at- 
tempts are made to sidetrack him. But with a 
good man like Stewart in sight, the opposition is 
sure to prove more vigorous. 


Dr. Crippen a Former Practitioner Here 


Dr. Hawley H. Crippen, under arrest in Que- 
bec, charged with the murder of his wife, is re- 
membered here by scores of persons who recall 
that he practiced medicine in Los Angeles for a 
time, about eight years ago. Later, he went to 
San Diego, where he remained only a brief period. 
When here the accused physician did not make 
many friends. He was regarded as taciturn and 
rather peculiar. Dr. Crippen’s father is living in 
Los Angeles, together with a son of the doctor, 
who is in the employ of a public service corpora- 
tion. 


Johnson Stock Receding 
That the Johnson boom for the Republican 


gubernational nomination reached its zenith a 
week ago and since then has been receding is the 
conviction of close political observers. Such 
masters of detail as Meyer Lissner, for instance, 
are willing to admit that had the primary election 
been held a month ago Hiram Johnson would 
have swept Southern California, with Los An- 
geles giving to the Lincoln-Roosevelt candidate 
a plurality of several thousand. Mr. Lissner, of 
course, still insists that the victory of August 16 
will rest with Johnson. He believes, however. 
that the hardest part of the battle down here is 
yet to be waged. 


Between Stanton and Johnson 


With the state primary less than two weeks 
away, and with Los Angeles the storm center of 
the contest soon to be ended, guidnuncs realize 
that the fight at this time is between P. A. Stan- 
ton and Hiram Johnson. And in the event that 
the former continues to gain within the next ten 
days as he has in the last two weeks he is pretty 
certain to score. This week Los Angeles has been 
the center of operations of Messrs. Stanton. 
Johnson, Curry and Anderson, each of whom 
fully understands that here are the votes that 
willl be needed to land the winner in the guber- 
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natorial race. While opinion appears to differ 
as to who reaped the benefit of the recent Roose- 
velt dispatches, there is no doubt that so far as 
the visit of Gifford Pinchot to California is con- 
cerned, whatever good the pilgrimage of the late 
chief forester to the cause of Johnson may have 
done, has been more than dissipated by the em- 
phatic repudiation by Colone! Roosevelt of Mr. 
Pinchot, insofar as it was asserted that the latter 
was the personal emissary of the former Presi- 
dent. 


Well-Known Californians Featured 


Joseph H. Call of this city, and Chief Justice 
Beatty of the California supreme court, as well 
as Justice McKenna of the United States supreme 
court, are mentioned prominently in the install- 
ment of Charles Edward Russell’s Southern Pa- 
cific story in the August Hampton’s. The pictures 
of all three appear in the text. It may be forgot- 
ten by Californians that Justice McKenna still 
maintains a legal residence in Suisun, this state, 
from which place he was named first as United 
States circuit judge, and later to his present posi- 
tion. He represented that district in congress 
for a time, having served with the late President 
McKinley as a member of the ways and means 
committee of the lower house. In the same con- 
gress were Judges Morrow and De Haven of the 
federal bench in San Francisco, both of whom 
also were given judicial appointments by Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, when the latter became President. From 
Washington comes word that Justice McKenna 
soon will retire, as he is permitted to do when he 
shall have reached the age of seventy. He then 
will return to Suisun and to San Francisco to live, 
and Santa Barbara as well as Pasadena will see 
him and his family for a time each winter. 


Pickett Bill is Disappointing 


Legislation enacted by the last congress, known 
as the Pickett bill, appears to have proved a dis- 
appointment to all of the factions that insist their 
wishes should have been consulted in the matter. 
It is declared by locators of oil lands here that 
the new act will make it hard to file upon and 
develop additional petroleum-bearing oil territory, 
thus throwing obstacles in the way of the hardy 
prospector who uncovers such wealth. It is de- 
clared also from the same source that the Asso- 
ciated and other Southern Pacific influences had 
the new law passed, so as to emphasize their own- 
ership of oil-bearing lands in California, to the 
exclusion of the small operator. This is among 
the topics that is certain to be classed as “live” 
at the coming mining congress. 


Salt Lake’s Big Plans 


That former Senator W. A. Clark and his as- 
sociates soon are to begin the expansion of their 
transcontinental railway system appears to be a 
well-founded report that has been in circulation 
in this city for more than a month. I learn that 
the Salt Lake line is to start at once construction 
of a line into Ely, the wonderful Nevada porphyry 
copper camp. The new feeder already has been 
surveyed and it will extend for a distance of two 
hundred miles. The second that will be opened 
will be made tributary to Los Angeles and will 
mean much to this city and Southern California. 
Senator Clark and his associates also are plan- 
ning seriously for an Oriental steamer line be- 
tween Los Angeles and Asiatic ports, by way of 
Honolulu. The latter enterprise will be in full 
operation by the time the Panama canal is com- 
pleted in 1915. 
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With the thrilling title, “A Life For 
a Life,’ Robert Herrick’s latest novel 
makes a bid for favor. But admirers 
of “The Common Lot” and “Together,” 
Mr, Herrick's earlier works, will be 
disappointed in this latest word. Mr. 
Herrick is a serious writer, a novelist 
with a purpose, but it cannot be said 
by his most ardent admirers that he 
has added either to his reputation or 
his powers by the present output. 

Hugh Grant, a foundling, reared by a 
kindly farmer in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the world, is the hero of the 
story. By the accident of one of his 
foster sisters marrying a city man, the 
family fortunes are diverted from the 
rut of the conventional farmer and 
Hugh becomes a bookkeeper in the city. 
He is young and eager, the city has 
already given him an uneasy sense of 
injustice, of the victory being to the 
strong, and he comes back for a day 
to the shady lanes and unprogressive 
people, among whom his life had 
passed, being overcome by a sudden 
nostalgia for a certain red-roofed old 
cider mill, surrounded by waving trees, 
whose tops used to seem to touch the 
sky. He was contemplating a revolt 
from the tiresome routine of books and 
shops; he, too, wished to win, to 
achieve, to command the material pos- 
sessions which made life easy and 
beautiful for those who had them. 
.This day in the country, where he 
goes to balance his life and get a per- 
spective on himself, apparently, two 
girls cross his path; one, the rosy- 
eheeked daughter of a farmer, with 
vague dreams like his own; the other a 
daughter of wealth and cast, who re- 
flects all that he longs for. He catches 
her runaway horse, and after he re- 
stores it to her, they go to a ball gam< 
together, where all the distinctions of 
their two worlds and two points of 
view are made plain. The girl wor- 
ships success, to win is the aim of ef- 
fort; of glorious failures her world 
takes no account. He is stung to action 
and breaks the ties that hold him to 
his old life. He applies to Alexander 
Arnold for advice and his chance, and 
finds it in the Bank of the Republic, an 
institution which Mr. Herrick makes to 
stand for everything bloodless, cruel 
and unfair in our financial situation. 


From this point the story halts and 
blurs, while the writer makes allegories 
and symbols. Everything is a symbol, 
sure enough, but life runs on, and the 
verities must be kept to give this kind 
of writing streneth. “A Life For a 
Life” becomes a wail, the phrase runs 
through the story like a chant, but in 
the end leaves the reader cold and un- 
convinced. Of course, our political sys- 
tem is bad, our industrial system lays 
waste the many that the few may live 
luxuriously, but what is one to do 
about it? That is the answer the world 
wants. Every daily paper is full of the 
facts, there is neither novelty nor style 
in the recital, but the solution? 

About the only excuse for such a 
novel, as “A Life For a Life,” is to 
point a way. This, Mr. Herrick fails 
to do. The conditions, no doubt, are 
given with absolute fidelity, but the 
characters are not flesh and blood, and 
these is little pity felt for them by the 
writer, merely complaint. To make 
Hugh Grant turn from the woman he 
loves because at another’s suggestion 
he sees the blood of sacrificed women 
dripping from her dainty garments, 
the blood of sacrificed men in the jew- 
els in her hair, is getting too close to 
travesty. He should have remembered 
that the child of wealth is as innocent 
a victim of the system as the child of 
labor. And to forego human impulses 
that are older than social systems, for 
the sterile satisfaction of not adding 
more victims to the world’s ills, is flub- 
dub, with all respect to Mr. Herrick. 

Of course, a universal concurrence in 
this idea would speedily end all social 
evils for obvious reasons, but it is not 
likely to come about. All social ideal- 
ists are prone to overlook the fact that 
the material with which they must 
work ts human nature. It has changed 
discouragingly, little since the Proverbs 
were written. The greatest shaping and 
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uplifting force that the human heart 
knows is the one made so little of by 
Mr. Herrick. He is not alone in his at- 
titude; it is a man-made world. (‘A 
Life For a Life.” By Robert Herrick. 
Macmillan Co.) 
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“Dr. Thorne’s Idea” 

Was the mysterious person who ap- 
peared on the wharf in New York and 
arrested the shocked soul of Steve 
Wadsworth in its contemplated flight 
from the strangely contending body 
and mind, and later recalled the light 
to the eyes of trusting Filippa Zaba- 
rella, although encompassed, at tne 
hands of her lover, by the shadows of 
the Valley of Death, the embodiment 
of “Dr. Thorne’s Idea?” John Ames 
Mitchell has presented a psychologicai 
study of much interest in Stephen, the 
son of a thief and a harlot. Inheriting 
the traits of character of a criminal 
and a pair of remarkable, saintly eyes 
from his father, and his mother 
a blindly murderous temper, but saved 
by a gleam of light of a strangely in- 
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congruous sense of honor in certain di- | 


rections which his friend, Dr. Thorne, 
fans with love and trust to the boy’s 
great spiritual benefit, his career is a 
series of remarkable adventures. He 
classified mankind in his boyish mind 
those who possessed wit ane 
courage and those who were honest— 
in other words, “suckers’—the latter 
ordained to be the prey of their more 
sharp-witted brethren. While the at- 
mosphere of the circus does not seem 
a great triumph in social elevation in 
the divine experiment it is wholly with- 
in reason and probability and repre- 
sents growth of the soul. <A touch ot 
mysticism is imparted in the strange 
and unusual ending of the tale. Scarce- 
ly less interesting is Dr. Thorne, who, 
when held up by the young thief in the 
graveyard at Lynstock, converses as 
calmly and kindly as if professional 
robbers were his daily associates, the 
companions of his choice—a moderu 
Monsieur Welcome. (“Dr.  Thorne’s 
Idea.” By John Ames Mitchell. Life 
Publishing Co.) 


Notes From Bookland 


Dr, Frederick James Furnivall, the 
Shakespearean scholar, died in London 
recently at the age of 85. Besides be- 
ing a scholar and a leader in social re- 
form, Dr. Furnivall was an enthusiast 
over athletics, particularly rowing. He 
was a vegetarian. He celebrated his 
eighty-fourth birthday February 4, 
1909, by rowing a racing shell on the 
Thames from Putney to Mortlake, the 
course over which the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge races are rowed. He was a 
member of many learned societies and 
was particularly versed in the works of 
Shakespeare, Chaucer and Browning, 
and was editor of the Oxford Diction- 
ary. In 1845 he built the first two nar- 
row sculling boats in England, and at 
the time of his death was president of 
the Amateur Rowing Association. Dr. 
Furnivall was born at Egham, Surrey, 
February 4, 1825. He was educated at 
several public schools and Cambridge 
University. His eariy activities were mn 
the field of philology and Elizabethan 
literature. He was founder and director 
of the Early English Text, Chaucer, 
Ballad and New Shakespeare societies 
and took an active part in other socie- 
ties with kindred aims. 


July 18, the anniversary of the birth 


‘of William Makepeace Thackeray, was 


celebrated by the Authors’ Club of 
London in a most felicitous manner. 
Col. Sir Edward Thackeray, V.C., a 
cousin of the novelist, presided at the 
club dinner, and the guest of the even- 
ing was Sir Algernon West. The Rev. 
F. St. John Thackeray (cousin of the 
novelist) and many authorities on the 
man and his works were in attend- 
ance, although Sir Richmond and Lady 
Ritchie (son-in-law and daughter), Mr. 
Reginald Smith, K.C., and others were 
unable to’ be present. A feature of the 
evening was a loan collection of Thack- 
eray relics, these including many un- 
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“Term” 


pay 4 per cent, credited semi-annu- 


tematic saving. accounts 


ally. One dollar will start you. No 
medium of saving is more popular 
than this, which pays a satisfactory 
rate of interest and insures absolute 


safety. 


LOS ANGELES ThUoT @ OAVINGS BANK 


Central Building 


Sixth and Main 


published letters and drawings, por- 
traits and silhouettes, and rare first 
editions. Prior to the dinner the club 
deposited a wreath on Thackeray’s bust 
in Westminster Abbey. 


With the recrudescence of interest in 
Samuel Pepys and his famous diary, 
anything new pertaining to the cele- 
hrated Englishman will be welcome. 
Late London papers tell of an interest- 
ing document recently presented to the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery and placed on exhibition there. It 
is an admiralty order of January 19, 
1673-74, bearing the autograph signa- 
tures of Charles Il. and Samuel Pepys. 
The new yacht referred to as a succes- 
sor to the Cleveland was the Fubbs, so 
called from the king’s pet name for the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, who by this 
lime had supplanted the Duchess of 
Cleveland in Charles’ affections. The 
document runs as follow: 

Charles R, 

Our will and pleasure is, That you cause Our 
new Yacht building at Woolwich, to be Garved 
and Guilded. in the same manner as Onur Yacht 
the Cleaveland is; As also Ow Vessell the Frogs 
Dogger to be forthwith fitted out to Sea, and 
Victualled according us you shall think fitting to 
be imployed for Pressing of Men for Our Ships 
now fitting out at Portsmouth. Our further will 
and pleasure is, That you cause the coimple— 
ment of Men for Our Vessell the Eagiett Ketch 
to he increased to Fourty dureing this present 
warr, For which this shall be yr. warrant, Gives 
at Our Court at Whitehall this 11th. day of 
January 1673-4, 

Yo the Principall Officers & Comrs, 
of our Navy. 
By his May’s. Comand 
S. Pepys. 
recd, the 21st. & order given ye 22nd. 


Magazines of the Month 


Laura 8. Rabb has contributed the 
short story to the Craftsman for Au- 
gust and her “An Adjusted Vision” 
offer an excellent bit of reading. The 
editor offers “A New Political Party 
Founded on Conservation and _ the 
Square Deal,’ and “Als ik Kan.” Other 
features are “The Relation of Modern 
American Art to That of China and Ja- 
pan,” by Wilfred B. Shaw; “In the 
Market Place at Quimper,” by Kather- 
ine Metcalf Roof; “Modern Country 
Homes in England,” by Barry Parker; 
“The Hermit, the Knight and the Jest- 
er,’ by Walter A. Dyer; “The Beauty 
of Outdoor Drama;” “People Who In- 
terest Us;” “Waste Land in Long Is- 





—lf you are Interested in Mexicom 


lt_will be worth your while to get 
DILLON WALLACE’S new book 


Beyond the Mexican Sierras 


Mr. Wallace has seen this country, and 
writes charmingly of it. His book throws 
much light upon the industrial and _pictur- 
esque aspects of Mexico. Fully illustrated. 


At all the Bookstores. Net $2 


A.C McCLURG & CO, Publishers 
Chicago New York 
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land Made Into Good Farms;” “Among 
the Craftsmen;” “The Charm and Use- 
fulness of a Mountain Camp,” by Helen 
Lukens Gaut; “The Value of Concrete 
to the Modern Building World,” by R. 
Marshall,” and “To a Meadow Lark,” 
by Hdward Wilbur Mason. The usual 
high-class Craftsman illustrations 
abound in this number, 


Pictures of the sea adorn the great 
half of the pages in the August number 
of Country Life in America, and articles 
concerning power yachting, surf ca- 
noeing, swimming houseboating, etce., 
afford grateful reading to the swelter- 
ing summer victim. Better surf pic- 
tures than those in “The Majesty of the 
Sea” are rarely seen. Articles of inter- 
est to the lover of the great outdoors 
are Howard H. Cleave’s “The Bird of 
Silent Wing,” Wilhelm Miller’s ‘“Les- 
sons From a Famous Hillside Garden,” 
C. H. Cloudy’s “Every Day Tennis,” 
Julius IE. Rogers’ “Some Artistic Bird 
Basins,” and “The Nature Club” by the 
same author; “How to Sueceed With 
Alfalfa,” by I. D. Coburn; “The New 
Sport of Flying,” by Augustus Post; 
“The Automobile,” by Twyman O. Ab- 
bott, and “The Amateur Photographer,” 
by Phil M. Riley. 
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Music 


By Blanche Rogers Lott 


One of the bright bits of musical 
history to look back upon is the encour- 
agement given Haydn by Prince Ester- 
hazy and its subsequent results. The 
following news from Musical America 
reads almost like a fairy story: “Homer 
Norris, composer, and also organist 
and choirmaster of St. George’s Kpis- 
copai church of New York, is to be pre- 
sented with a sumptuous stone castle 
in the Orange mountains in New Jersey 
by his friend, J. Pierpont Morgan. — The 
financier has made this gift to Mr. Nor- 
ris in order to enable him to carry on 
his work of composing amid surround- 
ings more conducive to artistic inspi- 
ration than are to be found in New 
York city, where he has his studio at 
present. Mr. Norris will thus be able 
to forget his many duties at St. 
George’s church whenever he is in- 
clined to indulge in creative work, The 
structure, which will cost more than 
$20,000, has been designed by Mr. Nor- 
ris himself, and will probably be 
ready for occupancy next May. The 
architect is Grosvenor Atterbury . of 
New York. The building will occupy 
260 feet of land adjoining the Harri- 
man estate, and will be constructed en- 
tirely of weatherbeaten, moss-grown 
stone, so as to look like a continuation 
of the bluff above Greenwood Lake, 
upon which it is situated. It will be 
fitted out with a view to the complete 
comfort of its owner, who will fre- 
quently entertain the members of his 
choir there. 


It is only in this country we hear the 
assertion that there is no such thing 
and never can be any such thing as 
characteristically American music, 
writes Maud Powell in the Sunday 
Magazine. Europeans enjoy our rag- 
time and Sousa marches more than 
most of us would believe. And they 
are no more at a loss to classify them 
than we are to detect a Scottish ballad. 
But we have in view a higher achieve- 
ment in American music than this. It 
will be attained only when our compos- 
ers realize the value of the material af- 
forded by the history, the literature, the 
folklore, and the wonderful natural 
beauties of their own country. Of 
such material there is an abundance 


and a variety to create the poetic mood, | 


which will induce the vitalizing and 
transforming touch of artistic inspira- 
tion. Music thus created will be char- 
acteristically American 
well as expression. It will be genuine 
American music. 


Boris Hambourg, the ‘cellist, will 
make his American debut with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra at Chi- 
cago, and has decided to play on this 
occasion Victor Herbert’s E minor con- 
certo, with which he achieved great 
success in Paris recently. 


Uda Waldrop, a young Californian, 
whose brilliant accompaniments have 
created comment during the last few 
seasons in Paris, has been secured by 
Reinhold von Warlich to accompany 
him on his forthcoming American tour. 
Mr. Waldrop stands in the fore rank of 
accompanists, and promises to be to 
von Warlich what Coenraad V. Bos 
has been to Dr. Wullner. 


Tuesday evening, at the studio of 
Charles Farwell Edson, a number of 
prominent local music teachers met 
with the view of organizing a South- 
ern California Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. The object of this organization 
will be to protect the interests and pro- 


mote the general “welfare of the mu- | 


sical profession, as is done by like as- 
sociations in the eastern states. At the 
beginning of the season a general call 
will be made for the purpose of or- 
ganization. 


Ethel Pearl Mitchell, a Los Angeles 
girl cornetist, made a great success in 
Chicago recently by her solo work with 
the orchestra at Ravinia. 


Amalgamation of the Metropolitan 
forces with Thomas Beecham of Lon- 


in content as | 





don will guarantee opera in English at 
the Metropolitan and also will be the 
means of a metropolitan season of 
opera at Drury Lane Theater, London. 


The “book” of Puccini’s next opera, 
“~The Bridal Wreath,” which is to be 
composed especially for Geraldine lar- 
rar, is by the well-known French dram- 
atists, De Mer and Caillavet. 


Max Bruch has written a new cho- 
ral work entitled “The Wessobrunn 
Prayer,” which the Municipal Choral 
Society of Bonn will introduce next 
winter. 


The record for a single opera in Ger- 
many is held by Eugen d’Albert’s “Tief- 
land,’ which was sung 1,179 times 
within five years of its premiere. D’Al- 
bert is keenly disappointed over the 
failure of “Izeyl.” 

The popular promenade concerts of 
London will start August 13 and con- 
tinue, as they have for years, into the 
fall. Other English cities are now suc- 
cessfully carrying on these promenade 
concerts, Birmingham and Sheffield 
have made a success of them, financial- 
ly as well as artistically. If Los An- 
geles had a suitable hall there is no 
doubt such concerts would be a huge 
success here, and would be an excel- 
lent preliminary for the regular Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts. 


Rachmaninoff, the Russian, will con- 
duct his new symphony at the Leeds 
(England) festival in October. 


Pittsburg now has one of the finest 
music halls in America in the Mem-~ 
orial Hall just dedicated. It will seat 
twenty-six hundred people, and is said 
to be excellent, acoustically. The con- 
certs of the Pittsburg festival orches- 
tra, which take the place of the regu- 
lar symphony concerts, will be held in 
this new hall, which has been built by 
the county at a cost of $1,250,000 as a 
memorial to the Civil War soldiers, 
sailors and marines. 


Houston, Texas, has a new auditor- 
ium, seating seven thousand, which 
will be used the caming season for mu- 
sical attractions. 


Paderewski has announced that he is 
about to compose a new opera. 


Bernice Roche-Oberwinder, a former 
Los Angeles girl and pupil of Thilo 
Becker, but for several years a resi- 
dent of Berlin, is to have a busy season 
in Europe. According to Musical 
America, she appears with orchestra 
in Dresden, Munich,. Cracow and Vi- 
enna, and will tour Holland and 
Russia. 


Mr, Willliam Ll. Hubbard, claimed by 
this city as a resident now, gave a new 
lecture in Chicago recently on musical 
study abroad, and an eastern exchange 
expresses gratitude for his emphasis 
on this point: That music study is 
just as good and just as cheap at home 
as it is abroad, and that much of the 
necessary environment, at least for the 
beginning of musical study, is here. 
Naturally, he holds that, for finishing, 
foreign schools have the advantage, 
and emphasizes the advantage of polish 
resulting from travel and experience 
in other lands than ours, where art 
and the surroundings of art are older 
and more impressive than they are at 
home. This week Mr. Hubbard begins 
his regular lecture work, swinging 
around the various Chautauquas, as he 
is to be one of the leading features of 
the Redpath Bureau this season during 
the lecture time. 


When Franz Liszt made his last will 
and testament he appointed the Princess 
Caroline Sayn-Wittgenstein his heir- 
ess-general, who at her death in turn 
bequeathed his property to her daugh- 
ter, the Princess Hohenlohe, now living 
in Weimar, Of those of his possessions 
that were in Hungary—they comprise 


“son, W. M. Kreim, H. Albert DeWitt. 
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Pianos and Player Pianos 


Before moving to our new Broadway 
grade instruments must be disposed of. 
our regular standard agencies. 
Piano this is your opportunity. 
terms. 


GEO. J. BIRKEL CO. 
Hanno sranky 


Leading Clothiers (NC) 


437-439- 441-443 South Spring 
Between Fourth and Fifth Streets. 


Head to Foot 
Outfitters 
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various costly gifts, 
ettes, gold and silver goblets, and so 
forth, valued collectively at $60,000— 
the master made no disposition. For 
many years this collection has been 
earefully guarded in the Budapest Na- 
tional Museum, but now the near rela- 
tions of Liszt living in Hungary, head- 
ed by his grand-nephew, Kar] Liszt, a 
workman in a firearms factory, and 
Magdalena, Anna, Katharina and The- 
rese Liszt, have laid claim to it, and. 
according to the Neues Wiener Tag- 
blatt, their rights have received recog- 
nition. It is now probable that the 
Hungarian government will buy the 
collection outright from these heirs. 


In Glasgow a vote was taken recently 
by the Choral and Orchestral Union of 
that city with a view to ascertaining 
what are the works held in highest es- 
teem by local concert-goers. At the 
top of the list was placed Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony, which secured 407 
votes, and next to it the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Tchaikowsky, for which 405 
votes were recorded. Third and fourth 
in order stood the “Leonora” No. 3 
Overture and the “Pastoral” Symphony, 
respectively. The overture to “Die 
Meistersinger,’ Mendelssohn’s i 
summer Night’s Dream” overture, 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite, and Rossini’s 
“William Tell” overture came next in 
the order given, and after them Elgar’s 
Symphony. 


See eee SE 





Musical Comedy for Bankers 

This year the Lo: Angeles Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking 
will offer the mo t pretentious show it 
has yet essayed in the form of a new 
musical comedy by Harry Girard, com- 
poser of “The Alaskan.” It will be 
under the direction of Mr. Girard, who 
successfully conducted the bank clerks’ 
show last vear, and will be given at 
the Auditorium, October 3 to 9. The 
scene of the comedy is laid in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and is a musical ren- 
dition of native legends. Agnes Cain- 
Brown, who in private life is Mrs. Gi- 
rard, will sing the leading role of the 
Princess Louise, and Henry Balfour 
will be the leading tenor. Others in 
the cast are the Misses Hazel Runge, 
Helene Sullivan of the Belasco Thea- 
ter, Vita Ramon, Edith Salyer, Jesslyn 
Van Trump, Alma Murphy, Jane Ur- 
ban, Jane Metzler, Ione Gale, Sherry 
Reevs and the Messrs. C. F. Seidel, 
Fred C, MacPherson, J. B. Sherry 
Reevs, Ray Padrick, Ed Philbrook, F. 
B. Dunwell, Carroll Johnson, Ream and 
T. J. Flinn. The business committee 
comprises Messrs. G. Warren Smith, 
George S. Green, H. C. Hurst, F, A. 
Ruenitz, E. W. Gale, Jr., Carroll John- 


W. H. Lutz, Leo S. Chandler, J. G. 
Moddie, George Carlisle, R. T. Van 
Cleave, J. G. Moodie, W. G. Mohe and 
Don W. Carlton. 





building present assortments of high- 
Heavy discounts have been made on 


If you intend buying a Piano or Player 
Come in and get full information, prices and 


Steinway, Cecilian and Victor Dealers, 


345-347 S. Spring Street 


CAWSTON OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 


ae Prize Medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo 


maha, Portland, Jamestown and Seattle. 


YOUR OLD FEATHERS 


Can be remodeled into the Fashionable Willow Plume 
and dyed to match any shade by our repair department 


CityStore313 Broadway 


CAWws TON 


OSTRICH FARM 
SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 


Three Books _by the Edito 
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PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 


Oe 


ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


eee 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, froin 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham,Curtiss& WelchCo. 
Zoves © Ute sani iGesie 
C. C. Parker, 

220 SOUTH BROADWAY 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
PAS WTS NIRS IW Si, 


—— 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building 


Devoted exclusivelv to Music, Art, Science 


Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. Largest 
Studio building in the West. For terms and all infor- 
mation apply in F, W. BLANCHARD, 
233 Sowk Broadway =~ - 232 S. Hill St. 


Los Angeles, Cal, 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Southern California Painters and Sculptors 
Long Beach Library. 


Garvanza, with its foothills, miniature 
canyons, and picturesque arroyo, has 
long been a congregating place for 
artists, craftsmen and literary folk. At 
one time, little more than a year ago, 
fully a score of these wielders of the 
brush or pen were numbered among 
the inhabitants of this favored locality. 
When one stops to consider the peculiar 
advantages that such a spot offers to 
these people, it is small wonder that so 
many seek to make it their home. Lo- 
cated on the threshold of the city, yet 
high above and apart from its distrac- 
tions and on the doorstep of Pasadena, 
it is in reality quite in the center of 
civic activities. It combines the priv- 
ileges of city life with the freedom and 
advantages of the country. The nat- 
ural beauty wheh surrounds it on every 
side is, of course, the prime factor in 
its power to attract all nature lovers 
and others who are—shall I say. 
blessed?—with the artistic tempera- 
ment (whatever that is). I believe 1 
know Southern California as well as 
the average person, for there remain 
few places of historic or romantic in- 
terest over which I have not tramped 
on “shank’s mare,” and I can say with- 
out exaggeration that I know of no 
other accessible spot which so happily 
combines the natural elements that 
make for artistic endeavor and literary 
aspiration as does this unique suburb 
With the Arroyo Seco, ever a treasure 





house for artists, scientists, and nat- 
uralists, for its footstool, and held in 
the embrace of oak-covered foothills 


parting here and there to admit of a 
sycamore-choked canyon or a rock- 
hewn pool, nature has surely blessed 
this haunt with a partial hand. 

= * * 


Among the several interesting stu- 
dios which are perched on the rocky 
brink of the arroyo at this point is one 
that appeals to me as possessing triple 
interest because it is the home of a 
woman of triple endowment. So, if 
you will come with me, we will make a 
“little journey” to Thorne street, and 
eall on Elizabeth Waggoner, painter, 
craftsworker and journalist. If you do 
not look sharp you will miss her studio, 
for it is not content to sit demurely 
upon the arroyo edge and look over, 
as do others all about it. It hangs far 
out and beyond the cliff, propped up 
from below, as it were, with only a ga- 
ble end and a chimney top visible from 
the street above. AS you proceed 
down a narrow path you must stoop to 
dodge swaying elder trees and jasmine 
bushes, and at last descending a flight 
of steps of the variety used in “topsy- 
turvy houses” and the “Goddess of Lib- 
erty,” you reach the veranda and grasp 
for something to hold to as you peer 
cautiously over into the abyss. What 
a lookout this is! You immediately 
think of Peter Pan and the house in the 
treetops, for, indeed, this is in reality 
what it is. You look down on three 
sides upon a Dbillowy sea of green oak 
foliage, where here and there through 
tiny apertures in the mass of verdure 
a sunbeam shoots far downward to 
meet a returning shaft in a tiny, rock- 
bound rivulet beneath. 


* * * 


The studio proper is a low, oak- 
beamed room, 22 by 16 feet, with an al- 
cove window on one side overlooking 
the arroyo, and the jolliest of ingle- 
nooks on the other, containing a wide- 
mouthed chimney piece and _ high- 
backed settles. The walls of the room 
are panelled in the dullest brown-gold 
burlap, which makes an ideal setting 
for the display of genre and portrait 
studies, which this artist delights to 
paint. Indian blankets are used to 
good effect for floor coverings and 
hangings and the furnishings through- 
out are of oak in mission designs. 


Many examples of Miss Waggoner’s 
work in applied design,.wrought cop- 
per and hammered brass, and art pot- 
tery are used in the scheme of decora- 


By Everett C. Maxwell 











tion, which is both individual and char- 
acteristic of its owner’s good taste. 
* * * 

Farther down a dizzy zig-zag path, 
on the edge of a steep cliff of rock, a 
giant gnarled liveoak has been turned 
into an “owl’s nest,’ where tea and nut 
cakes are served to guests on “fourth 
Sundays.” There is always a rather 
bewildering number of these regular 
monthly callers—literary lights, artists, 
sculptors, actors, musicians, and those 
who might’have been if the Lord hadn’t 
been on their side and made them just 
worthy members of society. I have seen 
the “nest” quite crowded on several oc- 
casions, all drinking iced tea and dis- 
cussing Ibsen, Whistler, Lewis Stone, 
and other fantastic and wholly innocent 
topics, blissfully unconscious of the 
“frail reed upon which they lent.” JI 
wonder how many think these people 
come to get a sip of tea and a nut cake. 
I don’t, and I trust for the sake of the 
charming hostess that the “owl's nest” 
is more substantially built than it looks 
to be, 

* * * 

Elizabeth Waggoner is a graduate of 
the Chicago Art Institute, at which 
place she studied for five years, later 
becoming a member of the faculty. All 
of her art knowledge was acquired in 
this splendid institution, with the ex- 
ception of a year passed at the Chi- 
cago University. She came to Los An- 
geles two years ago to establish and 
direct the new crafts department at 
the College of Fine Arts, U. S. C. This 
fall she will be associated with Miss 
Goodwillie in the newly equipped art 
department of the Hollywood poly- 
technic high school. 

* * * 

Sir Francis Seymour Haden, one of 
the master painter-etchers of the nine- 
teenth century, died a few days ago at 
Bradford, England, in his ninety-third 
year. He was a leader in the revival 
of painter-etching, which he aided not 
only with his engravings, but also with 
his writings, for he was a writer as well 
as an etcher of the first rank. When 
he took up etchings, he found it an al- 
most forgotten art, says a recent com- 


mentator. The painter-etcher wrote 
brilliant articles calling for its reha- 


bilitation, but, failing in his crusade, 
he founded an Association of Painter- 
Itchers, which has been raised to the 
dignity of a royal society, for the inde- 
pendent eultivation of art. Seymour 
Haden was born in London in 1818, the 
son of an eminent physician. He was 


educated at University College, Lon- 
| don, and at the Sorbonne in Paris. He 
took up etching late in life. But 


Haden was not only a born artist, he 
became a superb technician. His art 
was first recognized in Paris, when, in 
1865, he consented to the publication of 
twenty-five of his plates. His master- 
pieces were received at first in England 
as “blundering art,” in Ruskin’s phrase. 
For the last few years Seymour Haden, 
who was knighted in 1894, had been 
almost blind, and was unable to do any 
etching. He was married in 1847 to a 
half-sister of James McNeil Whistler, 
and when Whistler first went to Hu- 
rope he lived with the Hadens. But 
Seymour Haden and Whistler quar- 
reled, and to the day of his death there 
was nothing too bitter for Whistler to 
say about his brother-in-law. 
* * a 


Prof. William Lees Judson has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ sketching trip 
passed at Catalina Island. September 
15 he will leave for a two weeks’ trip 
to Topango canyon. Professor Judson 
will be among the first exhibitors of 
the fall art season, opening an indi- 
vidual exhibition.September 15. 


In a recent letter from William Cum- 
mings Montgomerie, who has a studio 
in San Francisco, he praises the recent 
work of Martinez, McComas and Berj- 
dorf. Mr. Montgomerie is now exhib- 
iting work at Vickery’s. 

* * eo 

The regular monthly business meet- 

ing of the California Art Club will be 
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Von Stein Academy of Music 


1419 South Grand Avenue 


‘The Largest Musical College west of Chicago. 
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held Saturday, August 6, at 8 o’clock, 
at the studio of Putnam Valentine, 208 
North Spring street. All members are 
urged to be present. 

* * * 

Last week there was unveiled at 66 
Wallace street, New Wortley, Leeds, a 
mural tablet recording that Phil May, 
the celebrated London artist, was born 
in that house. The speaker at the 
ceremonies said that the memorial 
would be an abiding reminder that in 
flat defiance of certain of the first prin- 
ciples of Socialism a boy without 
worldly chance, but endowed with gen- 





ius by a Providence which set all 
“levelling” theories at naught, might 
come to write his name high on the 
scroll of fame, to be remembered with 
affection and pride by his fellow coun- 
trymen. Phil May as an artist might 
be described as the high priest of the 
“irreducible minimum” of economy of 
line carried to perfection.. He would 
live as one of the greatest artistic gen- 
juses of their day, not unworthy to 
walk with the shades of Albert Durer, 
of Holbein, of Gavarni, of Menzel, of 
the Japanese Hokusai, and Charles 
Keene, 








WHEN HABITS ARE IMMORAL 


BY LUKE NORTH 





“Let's talk about morality,” I said. 

He eyed me suspiciously. “Is this the 
Morning After, the Pangs of Remorse, 
a bad stomach, or did she turn you 
down?” he asked. 

“None of those,” I said. 
strictly a scientific mood.” 

‘what has science to do with mor- 
ality?” 

“Wverything,’ I answered, “and the 
sooner that fact becomes public prop- 
erty, the sooner will jails, insane asy- 
lums, and hospitals decrease in popular 
usefulness.” 

He stared at me in surprise a mo- 
ment, then: ‘Well, if you have it as bad 
as that, I suppose you would better sit 
down here, light one of those cigars, 
and get it out of your system. 

I accepted the chair, but declined the 
cigar. 

“Is that the beginning of your scien- 
tific morality?” he asked. “Cut out to- 


“This is 


bacco, eh?” 
“Yes—it’s both unscientific and im- 
moral,” I said, “to smoke—when you 


don’t want to. I have just finished one 
cigar. It was a good one, and it satis- 
fied me for the time being. I have no 
desire to smoke now. To do so would 
be merely to yield to a foolish habit. I 
used to smoke, just from force of habit, 
and half the time didn’t enjoy it. What's 
the use of smoking when you don’t en- 
alone tier 

“Yve sometimes wondered,” he ad- 
mitted. “Really this is the third con- 
secutive cigar—and it hasn’t any taste 
to it.’ He laid it aside. “Is smoking 
unscientific?” 

‘Tt is if it hurts you—and crass fool- 
ishness in the bargain. If it hurts you, 
stop it. It doesn't hurt me, so far as 
I can see, if I don’t smoke beyond the 
point of keen enjoyment. Any mere 
habit will hurt anybody.” 

“O, I don’t know——” 


“That’s why I’m telling you. Listen: 
So far as mere physical indulgences go, 
I wouldn't bother to reform you. 
Physical 
sults in their other hand, Their effects 
are quick and marked—for intelligent, 
sensitive men and women. Too much 
pie—stop it. That’s the remedy we’re 
all learning. If the drink habit inter- 
feres with your business, cut it out—” 

“Which, the drink or the business?” 
he smiled. 

“Whichever you value the lesser. 
Some would rather have liquor than 
business. Very well; that’s their busi- 
ness, so long as they don’t inflict them- 
selves upon anyone else.” 

“But a man with a habit usually 
does inflict himself on others,” he said. 

“That's what I’m coming to, the 
habit. Most always the habit inflicts 
itself upon other people. That’s its im- 
morality—almost any habit. Perhaps 
the highest and loftiest notion of mor- 
ality to which mankind will ever at- 
tain, will be that of absolute personal 
freedom, in which the individual shall 
be free of scorn, of prejudice, of writ- 


indulgences carry their re- | 








ten laws or social customs up to the 
very point of infringing upon the equal 
freedom of ail others.” . 

“But you were talking about habits,” 
he interrupted. 

“Tm still talking about them. The 
man with the habit is ‘the one who in- 
fringes upon the liberty of others— 
every time he inflicts that habit upon 
those who do not like it. The man with 
the habit is an enemy of true freedom—- 
not always, of course, but usually. 

“But that isn’t all of the habit evil. 
It develops a large case of self-con- 
tempt in the habitue. He loses his 
own freedom and comes to regard him- 
self as a mere puppet of external forces 
and circumstances. The philosophy of 
cosmic determinism was worked out 
by victims of habits, I’ve no doubt.” 

“And no proof,” he added, trying to 
edge in the last word, 


“You can test it for yourself,” I re- 
torted. “Fasten the cocaine or liquor 
or coffee or pie habit on yourself to 
such an extent that you can’t break 
away, and see if the world doesn’t begin 
to look about like thirty cents to you, 
and yourself a speck of dirt on the 
smallest coin.” 

I waited for him to answer. He was 
eloquently silent. So I lit a cigar and 
suggested that we go out and get a 
mint highball. As we left the elevator, 
he lapsed into lucidity long enough to 
remark: 

“That’s a bad habit you have—talk- 
ing so much.” 

It occurred to me that right at this 
point would be the artistic moment to 
terminate the discussion, so I desisted 
from the retort courteous, with the 
mental reservation that his concluding 
remark should cost him the price of 
summer refreshments, and it did. 


Round the World 


Tours 


Select Parties, strictly limited to tweive members, 
leave San Francisco August 23 and September 
13, 1910, visiting Japan, China, Korea, Java, 
Burma, India, etc. Only a few vacancies now 
open, Send for programme. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
689 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Private parties arranged for at inclusive rates. 
Independent tickets. All routes. Travelers 
checks. 150 OFFICES ABROAD. 











FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet Studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB Building. Es- 
pecially attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the Manager, 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
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By Ruth Burke 


Of special interest in a social way 
this week was the marriage of Miss 
Pauline Eastman, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. S. Eastman of 1625 Orange 
street, to Mr. Claude H. Birkett ot 
Penn Yan, N. Y. The ceremony was 
celebrated Wednesday evening at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Rev. Dr. 
Hugh K. Walker officiating. The wed- 
ding music was played by Mr. Franklin 
Newman, and during the service Miss 
Ethel Coleman sang “Because,” and 
later in the evening “O, Promise Me’ 
and Shubert’s “Serenade.” The bride 
was attired in a gown of white braided 
erepe de chine with pearl and lace 
trimmings, and wore a pearl necklace 
with a diamond pendant, the gift of the 
groom. Her long tulle veil was held 
in place by a spray of orange blossoms, 
and her bouquet was of white sweet 
peas. Miss Helen Hurd served as maid 
of honor, her gown being of white 
lingerie, while her bouquet was of pink 
lilies. The bridesmaids were Misses 
Estelle Rhodes and Ella Holmes, ana 
each wore dainty sheer white gowns 
over pink, and carried a cluster of pink 
rosebuds. Little Sadie Hardwick, wear- 
ing a pretty pink silk frock, preceded 
the bride, scattering rose petals in the 
path of the bridal party. Master John 
Robert Gilés was ring bearer and Mr. 
Courtney Ballagh served as best man. 
During the ceremony the bridal couple 
stood beneath an arch formed of aspar- 
agus ferns and Shasta daisies and 
above their heads was suspended a bell 
of white centurias. The dining room, 
where supper was served, was in pink 
and green, and in the reception hall a 
color scheme of dark red and green was 
carried out. Mr. and Mrs. Birkett will 
visit Yellowstone Park and other points 
of interest before going on to Penn 
Yan, where they will make their future 
home. 


As a surprise to a host of friends 
here was the marriage in San Fran- 
cisco, Wednesday, of Miss Katherine 
Wayer, daughter of Mr. J. Wayer of 
Long Beach, to Mr, Charles F. Ball of 
Bakersfield. Recently, the bride, ac- 
companied by her sister, Miss Clara 
Wayer, left for San Francisco, but 
plans for a wedding in the northern 
city were not divulged to the friends 
here, Mr. Ball is a member of the F. 
B. Silverwood Company of this city and 
Bakersfield, and is resident manager 
of the company’s store in the latter 
city. He is a member of the local 
Jonathan Club. The bride is an at- 
tractive young woman, and during her 
residence in Los Angeles gained a wide 
circle of friends. At the conclusion of 
their honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. Ball 
will live at Bakersfield. 


In the presence of about one hundred 
friends and relatives, Thursday even- 
ing, took place the marriage of Miss 
Rose Alexander, daughter of Mrs. M. 
A. Alexander of 807 South Burlington 
avenue, to Mr. Bruce Robinson Wallace, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Wallace of 
1407 De Long street. Miss Marion Mc- 
Pherron of Hollywood was maid of 
honor and Mr. Hugh Wallace, brother 
of the groom, served as best man. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony the bride and 
groom left for a short wedding trip, and 
upon their return will be at home at 
807 South Burlington avenue. The 
bride is a graduate of the Girl’s Colle- 
giate School and is popular with many 
of the younger set. 


Approaching Weddings 

Invitations will be issued soon by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Murray of 636 
Carondolet street for the marriage of 
their daughter, Miss Mabel Murray, to 
Mr. George A. J. Howard, cashier of 
the Hibernian Savings Bank. Date for 
the -wedding has been set for Wed- 
nesday, August 17, and the ceremony 
will be celebrated at 9 o’clock in the 
morning at St. Vibiana’s cathedral, 
Rev. P. Harnett officiating. The 
bride’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Francis C. 
Murray, will be the matron of honor, 
and Miss Helen Murray will be the 
maid of honor, while the bridesmaids 
chosen are the Misses Johanna Slaney 








and Mary Cunningham. Mr. Edward 
Murray will be the best man, and the 
uishers who will serve are Messrs. D. 
Joseph Coyne, Francis C. Murray and 
Daniel Cunningham. A number of de- 
lightful pre-nuptial affairs are being 
given in honor of the attractive bride- 
elect. Tuesday, Mrs. H. M. Rooney of 
30386 West Pico street entertained for 
Miss Murray with a tea party at Hotel 
Alexandria. The affair was unusually 
attractive in its appointments, the color 
scheme being carried out in dainty pink 
shades. A huge mound of Cecil Brunner 
roses, tied with satin stripe tulle 
formed the centerpiece, and corsage 
bouquets at each place added to the ef- 
fective arrangement. The guest of 
honor was attired in a handsome gown 
of pink, with a picture hat to match. 
Others seated were Misses Leila Web- 
ster, Johanna Slaney, Anna McDermott, 
Johanna  Malony, Francis Malony, 
Edith Kinney, Amelia Rivas, 
Berry, Rose Harp, Grace Barker, Anna 
MeGarry, Lotta Gray, Adelaide Smith, 
Julia Smith; Mrs. Paul McCormick, 
Mrs. Oscar Bryn and the hostess. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. U. McClure of 2206 
Leoti avenue have issued 


Marion 
Keasby, 


McClure, and Mr. 
the ceremony to 


Edward 
take place 


Tuesday evening, August 16, at bgt 


Hall, Temple Baptist church. 
Robert J. Burdette will officiate. Five 
hundred guests have been invited to 
the wedding, which will be one of much 
social importance. 


Rev, Dr. 


Betrothal Announcements 


Announcement has been made by Mr. 
and Mrs. C. M. Anslyn of 1620 Wall 


street of the betrothal of their daugh- | 


ter, Miss Josephine Anslyn, to Lieut. 
William Arden Alfonte, U.S.A. Miss 
Anslyn, who at present is visiting with 
friends in the north, will return home 
the latter part of the month, when her 
fiance is expected to arrive. The wed- 
ding will probably take place in Sep- 
tember, The young bride-elect is a 
graduate of the local high schoo! and 
has many friends here, where her fam- 
ily has lived for the last twenty years. 
Lieutenant Alfonte is stationed in New 
Mexico. 


Society Events Ahead 


Invitations have been issued by Mrs. 
John R. Prince of Leighton avenue for 
a musical to be given Tuesday after- 
noon, August 9, in honor of her house 
guest, Miss Laura Connelly of Albu- 
querque, and for Miss Marjorie Bur- 
lingame, whose betrothal to Mr. Clar- 
ence E. Bauer was announced recently. 


Mr. and Mrs. Merrill Moore Grigg ot 
1518 Gramerey place will entertain 
Monday evening with an informal affair 
in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Richard Bur- 
ton of Minneapolis. 


Los Angelans Abroad 


Mrs. Louise Y. Pratt of 1730 Lenox 
avenue, Mr. and Mrs. J. Bushnell and 
Dr. and Mrs. James Trotter will leave 
August 20 on an extended trip around 
the world under the auspices of the 
steamship department of the German- 
American Savings Bank. The party 
will visit Honolulu, Japan, China, Ko- 
rea, Manchuria, Malay Peninsula, Bur- 
mah,, North and South India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Algeria and Europe. Another 
party of Los Angeles consisting of Mr. 


and Mrs. Willis H. Booth, Mr. Ferris | 


Booth, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Bosbyshell, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Moulton and Mr. 
Ferris Moulton will leave Los Angeles 
August 20 under the same auspices for 
an extended tour through the Orient. 
Two days will be passed in Honolulu, 
forty-five days in China, eighteen in 
Japan and five days in Manila. 


Mrs. J. D. Carscaden and Mrs. A. D. 
Carscaden left Tuesday under 
bookings of the steamship department 
of the German-American Savings Bank 
for a two years’ tour of the world. 


Mrs. William J. Chichester and 
daughter, Miss Katherine Chichester, 





Pearl | 


invitation | 
for the marriage of their daughter, Miss | 


the | 
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New Importation of 
Oriental Rugs 


Never before have we shown so great a variety of Oriental Rugs. 
And, as we bought them in Constantinople at a time when the 
unsettled condition of Turkey would let every dollar of ready 
[money do double duty, we are prepared to offer unprecedented 


02 Gmpan 
Robin ps0 Gmpeay 


235-237-239 SO. BROADWAY 
234-244 So. HILL ST, 


quality for as little as $12.50, 
Size 4x6 feet for $17.50 and 
$22.50. Fine cashmere rugs 
at $25 and $35. 


Many large Kiva and Ker- 
man rugs for dining and living 
rooms. The Kivas at $100 to 
$275. Kermans $400 to $650. 


Antique Kis Killims in deep, 
rich colorings—nothing better 
for couch covers or portieres— 


$17.50 each. All big sizes. 


Kis Killims of finer quality 
$25 each. 


All the above have been thorough- 
ly cleansed and are in excellent con- 


dition. Third Floor. 


values, 
3x5 feet rugs of excellent 
I 





who recently returned from a three 
weeks’ outing at Lake Tahoe, are at 
Catalina Island for the week-end, They 
will leave soon for Europe, where Miss 
Chichester will be placed in a boarding 
school at Lausanne, Stvitzerland. 


Friends have received cards recently 
from Miss Florence Moore, who is trav- 
eling abroad this summer. A missive 
dated July 16 announces her safe ar- 
rival in Florence, Italy, with which his- 
toric Italian city she asserts she is en- 
raptured. 


Dr. and Mrs. Arno Behr of Arlington 
drive, Pasadena, left the first of the 
weck for the east, whence they will 
sail in a few days for a trip abroad. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Harrington, who 
are enjoying a tour of the world, are at 
present in Berlin. 


Past Entertainments 
In compliment to Miss Clara Boett- 


cher, who will leave August 8 for a trip | 
to the Orient, Miss Viola Henck of 546 | 


West Jefferson street entertained Tues- 
day with a luncheon and card party. 
The affair was Japanese in appoint- 
ments. An umbrella lined with searlet 
geraniums was suspended over the 
board, and miniature Oriental umbrellas 
were given as favors. At each place 
was a Japanese envelope enclosing a 
ecard, upon which the guests wrote a 


message to be read by Miss Boettcher 


Guests present included 
Mrs, John Percival, 
Mrs. BE. L. Henck, Mrs. Roger McLean, 
Miss Mabel Bowlin, Miss Bernice 
Marcher, Miss Hattie Hummell, Miss 
Lucy Hummell, Miss Ione Weaver and 
Miss Lois Wilson. 


on the voyage. 
Miss Boettcher, 


Mr. and Mrs. Erasmus Wilson of 7 
Chester place left Wednesday morning 
for Kansas City. They will return to 
Los Angeles October 20, and plan to 
leave three days later on a year’s tour 
of the world under the auspices of the 
steamship department of the German- 
American Savings Bank. Their itin- 
erary abroad includes Honolulu, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, the Bast Indies, 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
Java, Sumatra, Malay Peninsula; Bur- 
mah, North and South India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Algeria, Spain, France, Germany, 





Poe, LUOUS HAIR 


Can be permanently re- 
moved. Also warts, 
moles and other blem- 
‘shes. We use the latest 
Scientific, 5-needle mcth- 
od and guarantee our 
work, 


References on request. 


MARY P. PRATT ELECTROLYSIS 
COMPANY, 

O. T. Johnson Bldg., Home F6709. 

Hours,9to12,1to5 ~- - Saturday 9 to 12 


Denmark, Norway, Sweden, England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. A num- 
ber of informal affairs have been given 


; recently in honor of Mrs. Wilson, one 


of the most delightful being a bridge 
party at which Mrs. W. W. Johnston of 
St. James Park was hostess Saturday 
last. Pink lilies and ferns were used 
in deeorating the home, and the guests 
included Mmes. Wilson, Josephine But- 
ler, Fannie Shoemaker, Margaret 
Hughes, John Powers, Richard D. 
Bronson, Charles McFarland, William 
Irving Hollingsworth, Henderson Hay- 
way, J. TT. Fitzgerald, Edward A. 
Featherstone, H. M. Bishop, C. Q. Stan- 
ton, S. M. Goddard, Matthew S. Rob- 


| ertson and Miss Maude Austin of El 


Paso. Saturday evening Mr. and Mrs. 
E. W. Britt of West Twenty-eighth 
street gave an informal dinner for Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson. 


Mrs. John H. Lane of this city, who 
is visiting in San Francisco, has been 
the guest of honor at several delightful 
affairs in the northern society circles. 
One of the most elaborate of the re- 
cently-given parties for her was the tea 
at which the Misses Virginia, Rowena 
and Frances Sullivan presided. The 


| home of the hostesses in Presidio Ter- 


race was attractively decorated with 
red roses and ribbon streamers of the 
same bright hue. 


Misses May and Aurora Armstrong, 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Wing Armstrong of 640 Romeo place, 
entertained Tuesday afternoon with. an 
informal bridge whist party, their 
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guests being members of the Esoteric | 
Bridge Club. Decorations were in pink 
and green, and the score cards were 
prettily ornamented with summer 
scenes. 








Brief Personal Mention 
After a visit of two or three months 


of her mother, Mrs. l. Rivas, Mrs. Earl 
Cummings of San Francisco has re- 
turned to the north. Mrs. Cummings 
came down from San Francisco in com- 
pany with her sister, Miss Amelia 


Rivas, who was her guest the greater | 


part of last winter. At that time the 
Rivas family were considering the es- 
tablishing of their home in the north- 
ern city, but Los Angeles interests and 
affiliations proved too strong to be 
broken and the family home here was 
maintained. Miss Rivas will visit in 
San Francisco probably later in 
season, when her sister will 
with a series of parties at the Presidio 
Golf Club. 


Mrs. Frank Vaughn of Houston, 
Texas, a sister of Mrs. Jefferson D. 
Gibbs, who is passing the summer in 
Southern California and has been occu- 
pying a cozy cottage at East Newport 
Beach, has as her guest her niece, Miss 
Ruth Morris. Miss Morris visited in | 
Los Angeles last year and while here 
was introduced into society at a large 
reception and ball. She will remain 
here the coming winter season and will 
be the house guest of her aunt, Mrs. 
Gibbs, who will do much entertaining in 
her honor. Mrs. Ida Gardner of Hous- 
ton, Texas, also is a summer guest of | 
Mrs. Vaughn. 


Mrs. John LL. Upham, formerly Miss 
Mayme Hutton, who has been visiting 
here with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hampton Hutton, left Wednesday for 
San Francisco, whence she will sail, 
August 5, for the Philippines, to join 
her husband, Captain Upham. She will 
be accompanied on the trip by Miss 
Amy Burkhalter, daughter of Mrs. 
Denis Burkhalter of 2309 Scarff street, 
who expects to be away for six or eight 
months. 


Countess Wachtmeister, after a fort- 
night’s stay at Catalina, where she was 
a guest at the Metropole, has returned 
to Los Angeles, and for the present is 


i lar young bachelors of this city, 
the | 
entertain | 





/ left Boston the 





with Mrs. Sterling of North Boylston 
street. Later in the season she will take 


Axel Wachtmeister, her son, is at pres- 
ent on his estate in Sweden. This 
winter the plans to go to Paris to re- 
sume his study of music there. 


Mrs. Wallace L. Hardison of 866 West 
Washington street, accompanied by her 
mother, Mrs. William Irving Warner, 
left Wednesday morning for an ex- 
tended eastern trip. They will 
Mrs, Hardison’s brother in Salt Lake, 


thence will proceed to their old home at | 


Salina, Kan., visiting later in Topeka 
and Kansas City en route to New York. 
They plan to return to Los Angeles 
about the first of November. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Boyd Duns- 


more and their little son, Master Don- | 


ald Dunsmore, of 3007 Halldale ave- 
nue, have.returned from a fortnight’s 
stay at Catalina Island, where they oc- 
cupied a cozy cottage and enjoyed a 
busy program of fishing and launching. 
For the remainder of the season they 
will go over to the island for the week- 
ends or make the Los Angeles- Venice 
run in their car, 


Mrs.’Elon F. Willcox, widow of the 
late Maj. B. F. Willcox, U.S.A., and her 
smal] son, Master Farnsworth Willcox, 
left this week for Denver, where they 
will visit for a month or six weeks with 
Mr. Orlando B. Willcox and Mr. Charles 
Willcox and their families. The former 
is a prominent attorney of Denver and 
the latter is general manager of the 
Daniels & Fisher’s stores in Colorado 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Walker, who 
are visitors in Los Angeles for a short 
time, have been the guests of Mr. and 


Mrs. Edward L. Doheny, who have been | 
entertaining for them with several in- | 


formal] affairs. Mr. Walker is general 
manager of the Mexican Asphalt Pav- 
ing and Construction Company 
with Mrs. Walker is just now return- 
ing from a trip abroad. 


Former United States Senator Ste- 
phen W. Dorsey and Mrs. Dorsey have 
returned from a four months’ trip 
abroad and are domiciled in their home 
at 2619 South Figueroa street. In their 
absence they visited all the principal ’ 


Balsiite 


and | 
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cities of the continent and particularly 
did they enjoy coaching and touring 


) through England. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Stetson arrived in 


San Francisco the latter part of July 
| and are now at their home in this city, 
|} 1240 West Twenty-ninth street, 
| passing five 
in Los Angeles as a guest at the home | 


after 
months in Japan, China 
and the Philippines, touching also at 
Formosa and remaining fora few weeks 
in the Hawaiian Islands en route. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Lacey and their 
daughter, Miss Louise Lacey of this 
city and Ocean Park, have left for an 
extended trip, their itinerary including 
among other places Lake Louise, Banff 
Springs, their old home in Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., Washington, Philadelphia and New 
York city. 


Dr. John S. Curran, one of the popu- 
has 
returned to America from an extended 
trip abroad, At present he is visiting 
in Philadelphia, Boston and New York, 
and is expected to be back in Los An- 
geles about the middle of the month, 


In compliment to Mrs. Dorothy A 
Clarke, whose engagement to Mr. Will- 
iam A. Leonard was announced recent- 
ly, Mrs. Alvah W. Holway of 1064 West 
Seventh street entertained Thursday 
With a theater party at the Belasco. 


Asst. Atty.-Gen. Oscar Lawler, ac- 
companied by his wife and children, 
first of the week for 


Los Angeles. Mrs. Lawler will visit 


| here with friends while her husband is 


in Imperial on government interests. 


Mrs. W. W. Johnston of 38 St. James 
Park was hostess last Saturday at a 


| delightful affair given in compliment to 
) Mrs. 


Erasmus Wilson of 7 Chester 
place, who, with Mr. Wilson, will leave 
soon for a tour of the world. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Dunham and 
their daughter, Miss Virginia Dunham, 
who returned recently form a tour 
through Europe, have taken a cottage 
at Ocean Park for the remainder of the 
season. 


Mrs. Robert H. Comstock, Jr., of Chi- 
cago, with her little daughter, Eliz- 
abeth, is visiting for a month here with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Perkins of 2314 West ‘Twenty-fourth 
sireet. 

Mr. 


and Mrs, Charles Modini-Wood 


apartments at Hotel Hollywood. Count ‘and family of St. James Park, who have 


been enjoying a short stay at Hotel del 
Coronado, have gone up to Lake Tahoe, 
where they will remain until Septem- 
ber 1. 


Mrs, I. N. Van Nuys and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Kate Van Nuys, are at Ar- 
rowhead Springs for the month of Au- 
gust, having returned to that point af- 
ter a motoring trip to San Francisco. 


Mr, and Mrs. Benjamin F. Kierulff, 
Jr., and their little daughter, Caryl, of 
857 St. Andrews place, have rented 
their home and are at 162 Grand avc- 
nue, Ocean Park, for the summer. 


Miss Lillian Ronda of San Francisco 
is a house guest of her sister, Mrs. C. 
H. Kornblum of this city. She has 
been entertained at several informal af- 
fairs while a visitor here. 


Mr. and Mrs. John S. Cravens of 
South Orange Grove avenue, and Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Page of Madeline drive 
have returned from a stay at Hotel 
Potter, Santa Barbara. 


Mayor and Mrs. Thomas Earley and 


. their Gaughters of Pasadena have re- 


turned from their 
Ocean Park and 
Marengo avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Orcutt and fam- 
ily of West Fifth street left last Satur- 
day in their touring car for the north. 
They will pass this month in the moun- 
tains at Ventura. 


Mr. and Mrs, John S. Myers of 1085 
West Thirty-fifth street are entertain- 
ing their son and daughter-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. C. Myers of San Francisco, 
for a fortnight. 


summer cottage at 
are at their home on 


Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker, accom- 


' panied by Miss Carswell, have left for 


a four weeks’ 
mountains. 
September 1. 


Mrs. Harry W. Thomas of Bonnie 
Brae street is planning a trip to Port- 


stay in the Canadian 
They plan to return about 


| land, prior to going to Denver for a 


visit. 
Mrs. H. W. Hellman and family and 
Mr. M. H. Hellman and family of this 





Mi 


———— 





city are in their cottage homes at 
Santa Monica for the remainder of the 
season. 


Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Chalmers 
Myers of 217 Santa Barbara avenue are 
touring the United States and Canada. 
They plan to be away about four 
months. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Peery are lo- 
eated now at 119 Vista place, Ocean 
Park, where they are at home to their 
friends Tuesday afternoons and even- 
ings. 


Mrs. Claus Spreckels, daughter-in- 
law of Mr. John D. Spreckels, arrived 
in the city Wednesday and took apart- 
ments at Hotel Alexandria for a short 
stay. 


Miss Louise R. Vandegrift of 415 
West Jefferson street and Miss Marion 
Seay of 1717 PBonnie Brae street have 
been enjoying a two weeks’ stay at 
Avalon. 


Miss Fern Kilburn returned to her 
home in Watsonville recently after a 
visit of a month here with her sister, 
Mrs. Victor H. Tuttle of 1228 Orange 
street, 


Miss Fannie Grant, sister of Mrs, E. 
B. Pond of San Francisco, has been 
visiting here as the guest of Mrs. W. J. 
Prodrick of 1986 South Figueroa street. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Marshutz have 
moved into their home at 684 New 
Hampshire street, between Wilshire 
boulevard and West Seventh street. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Nichols and their 
daughters, Misses Marguerite, Norma 
and Henrietta Nichols of 921 Edge- 
ware road, are at Balboa for August. 


Miss Blanche Fleming has been visit- 
ing for a week at Avalon, where she 
was the guest of her aunt, Mrs. C. EH. 
Low, who is there for the summer. 


Mrs. T. M. Cooper of West Twentieth 
street is at Catalina for an outing of 
several weeks. She is accompanied by 


her two sons, Basil and Wilbur. 


Miss Florence Wiley of 1497 West 
Highth street is a guest of Miss Lela 
Morrison at Catalina, where the latter 
is staying for the season. 


Mrs. Fred W. Collum of West 
Twenty-third street returned recently 
from New York, where she has visited 
for several months. 


Mrs. Edgar T. Smith of Occidental 
boulevard, with her children, is occu- 
pying her summer home at Catalina 
Island this summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Higbee of 2626 
West Ninth street are home again after 
a short visit at Hotel Virginia, Long 
Beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cameron 
this city are occupying 
home at Santa Monica 
month, 


1d, Wha vayemy (eye 
their beach 
during this 


Mrs. M. H. Banning has just returned 
from a month’s visit to Yellowstone 
Park, Salt Lake City and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lee R. Phillips and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Davis are at Catalina 
for an outing of several weeks. 


Mrs, David Kennelly of Hollywood 
and Santa Monica has been at San 
Pedro for a few weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Greenleaf will 
leave soon in their car for a visit at 
Pismo Beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. Hines and their 
children left this week for a sojourn at 
Lake Tahoe. 


At the Hotel Resorts 


Entries for the Mt. Washington chil- 
dren’s, tennis tournament are coming in 
rapidly, and all signs point to success. 
Interest in the affair is widespread. 
The handsome prizes, beautiful cups 
for first place, and racquets for second 
place, are on exhibition in one of the 
down-town jeweler’s windows. It has 
been decided to hold the tournament 
August 12 and 18. The preliminaries 
will be run off August 12, and the fol- 
lowing day all of the finals in the dif- 
ferent events will be played. The last 
day, an exhibition match between 
prominent players is scheduled. Two 
series of boys’ doubles and one series 
of boys’ singles will be played. The 
doubles are open to boys from 9 to 12, 
and from 138 to 16 years of age. The 
singles for boys under 16. Age limit is 
to be strictly observed. The entrance 


-Monday were Mr. 





fee is 25 cents for each event entered. 
In sending entries to Glenn H. John- 
son, Mt. Washington Hotel, care should 
be taken to give name, age, address 
and event or events to be entered. The 
fee can be sent with entry or can be 


;paid on day of entry. 


May Sutton, Hazel Hotchkiss and 
Florence Sutton, who will compete for 
the Pacific coast championship at Hotel 
Del Monte, September 2 to 10, are put- 
ting themselves into splendid form by 
continual work on the courts. May 
Sutton lost the Pacific coast champion- 
ship last season by default, and as Flo- 
rence Sutton defeated Miss Hotchkiss, 
she became possessor of the coveted 
honor. Since then, however, Miss 
Hotchkiss has won the national wom- 
an’s championship in the east, where 
May Sutton did not play; and also 
wrested May Sutton’s champion-of- 
the-world title for a brief time—losing 
it to Miss Sutton, however, in the re- 
cent Mount Washington tournament. 
With such a history of past perform- 
ances behind each of these players, the 
games at which they will meet during 
the month of sports at Del Monte 
promise to be exciting. 


Tuesday, Mrs. F. A. Green, assisted 
by Mrs, Ralph Sutherland, entertained 
at luncheon, followed by cards at the 
Mt. Washington Hotel. The guests 
were all from Long Beach, and Mrs. 
Sutherland accompanied them by trol- 
ley to the Mt. Washington, where the 
other hostess, Mrs. Green, met them. 
Luncheon was served in the glass room 
and the large round table was lavishly 
decorated with Shasta daisies and 
ferns. Covers were laid for twelve, and 
included besides the hostesses, Mmes. 
R. C. Anderson, W. EE, Porter, N. E. 
Wilson, N. E. Sargent, Fred E. Pierce, 
R. Herbert Jackson, J. H. Shary, W, A. 
Shropshire, J. J. Mottell and Myron H. 
Wells. 


More and more is Del Monte becom- 
ing a motoring rendezvous, the lovely 
weather, the wonderful new scenic 
drives, and the splendid condition of 
the roads throughout the state forming 
a combination irresistibly attractive to 
the automobilist. Following is a partial 
list of the arrivals at Del Monte and 
the name of the car: Dr. F. F. Baylis, 
Premier; 8S. Bachman, Studebaker; H. 
Cc. Cameron, Pierce Arrow; F. Vogel, 
Locomobile; Wickham Havens party, 
Pierce “Arrow; Dan Murphy, Packard; 
F, L. Sawyer, Standard; H. D. West, 
Thomas; A. Ottinger, Stevens-Duryea: 
D. H. MacDonnell, Locomobile. 


Pebble Beach Lodge, one of the most 
popular meccas of the Del Monte vis- 
itors was the scene of a number of 
prettily appointed luncheons this 
week. Among the luncheon guests there 
and Mrs. John D. 
Reavis of Pasadena, Mr. H. D. Reavis 
of Texas, Mr. and Mrs. lL. R. Lenox of 
Mountain View, Mrs. V. Millson, Mrs. 


|A. G. Thompson, Mrs. A. I’, Frost and 


Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Chutes. Saturday 
last, Mrs. M. May of this city was 
included among a party of guests who 
enjoyed luncheon at the picturesque 
lodge. 


Among the chief events of the week 
at the Pacific Grove Hotel was the fare- 
well dinner given by the host, Mr. J. 
W. Foster, to the Sacramento people 
who have been passing the summer 
there. It was a jolly crowd that as- 
sembled about the banquet board in the 
private dining room where covers were 
laid for fifty guests. Toasts and speech- 
es served to enliven the auspicious oc- 
casion, Another merry little affair 
given for the Sacramento contingent 
was a Dutch supper which followed 
the Saturday evening hop. 


One of the local motor parties of the 
week to Del Monte was composed of 
Mr. Dan Murphy, Bishop Thomas J. 
Conaty, Rev. Francis J. Conaty, Miss 
Helen Weber and Mr. Charles M. Weber 
of San Jose. The trip was made in 
Mr. Murphy’s big Packard, and several 
days were passed driving about the 
peninsula and other of the scenic high- 
ways. 


Mrs. H. D. West went up to Del 
Monte recently in her Thomas car, She 
had as her guests, Miss West and Mr. 
Frank H. Lang of Pasadena. Another 
motoring party from Los Angeles to 
Del Monte included Mr. and Mrs. Vogel 
and Miss Yule, who enjoyed the week- 
end motoring about the scenic drives 
in that vicinity. 

Miss Helen Newcomb delightfully 


(Continued on Page Fifteen; 
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In that despairing drama of the er- 
rors of human love, “Tris,” Arthur Wing 
Pinero perpetrates an epigram which 
ealls life a mudpuddle. And after wit- 
nessing the unhappy agonies of Iris 
Bellamy, the audience must certainly 
feel that it has been literally splashed 
by very murky water. Of course, it is 
the old, old problem of one woman and 
two men. How Iris, creature of ma- 
terial comforts who cannot live without 
Juxury, betrays the trust of her lover 
and allows another to provide her with 
the luxuries of life is the theme, There 
is no other valid excuse offered for her 
selling herself; therefore, the woman 
compels little sympathy, even though 
she arouses pity. In the title role Vir- 
ginia Harned is a disappointment. She 
has the charm of excellent stage pres- 
ence and beautiful gowns, and in the 
lighter moments of the play she is de- 
licious, but she has a way of depicting 
emotion by changing her voice from its 
natural tones to a cavernous wail that 
finally brings up with a shrill hissing 
whisper. It is inartistic and uncon- 
vincing, never permitting the hearer to 
forget that she is acting. She is very 
much in earnest, her love scenes are 
winning in their tenderness, but her 
emotional work is too strenuous, too 
theatrical. It is to David Hartford 
that honors go. As Frederick Maldon- 


ado, “the other man,” he fairly domi- | 


nates the action while he is on the 
stage, and even while absent he leaves 
a memory of the strength of his per- 
sonality. His vigorous, thunderous 
manner is perfectly suited to the role, 
and he fairly sweeps the last act with 
his tremendous force. As Laurence 
Trenwith, William Courtenay has lit- 
tle to do save play the devoted lover, 
which he does in ardent fashion. Next 
to Hartford’s characterization ranks 
Howard Hickman’s Croker Harrington, 
the kindly, humorous creature, whose 
devotion to Iris is doglike. He is a 
human, lovable being as pictured by 
Mr. Hickman. Small parts are taken in 
praiseworthy fashion by Grace Travers 
and Bessie Barriscale. 

“Little Johnny Jones” at the Burbank 

Consistently good work on the part 
of the individual members of the Bur- 
bank stock company tends to make the 
revival of “little Johnny Jones” a 
worth-while attraction at that popular 
playhouse this week. Percy Bronson, 


who is well known to Los Angeles au- | 


diences through his engagements here 
with Kolb & Dill, finds a congenial role 
in the name character, and while his 
interpretation is widely divergent from 
the George Cohan style, its originality 
is not less pleasing. His several songs 
are well received. Marjorie Rambeau, 
as Goldie Gates, in an immaculate suit 
of masculine clothing, finds as much 
pleasure in her masquerade as does the 
audience in her excellent portrayal. 
Peter Lang, who makes his debut with 
the Burbank company as Wilson, in- 
vests the role with an originality which 
wins for him a ready place with the 
local favorites. Harmon MacGregor as 
Henry Hapgood, David Landau as Sing 
Song, and Frederick Gilbert as An- 
thony Anstey, the villain, all do excel- 
lent work, as does Myrtle Vane in the 
character of Florabel Fly, an impos- 
sible delineation of a girl reporter. 
Others in the cast fulfill their parts 
creditably. 
Grand Opera at the Orpheum 

Morati’s opera company, appearing 
this week at.the Orpheum, offers a pre- 
tentious act above the average of 
vaudeville attractions. There are five 
members of the company and the title 
of their production is “The Mardi Gras 
in Paris,” its only excuse being a 
chance to lay the scene before the 
Moulin Rouge with the principals in 
fancy dress, a clown, Columbine, etc. 
Grand opera with different words (but 
it doesn’t matter, it’s all Italian) is an 
unusual Orpheum experience. The so- 
prano’s voice had had hard wear, but 
she sings with temperament, and the 
tenor and baritone are both excellent. 
The barcarolle from “Tales of Hoff- 
man” is well given. “The Ballet of 





Light,” a la Loie Fuller, is a beautiful 
spectacle, and the dancers make the 
most of their opportunity. The light- 
ing effects are unusual, - A clever pic- 
ture of an old New Hampshire pillar- 
of-the-chureh farmer is that given by 
Will Cressy in “Grasping an Oppor- 
tunity.” Miss Dayne has little to do 
but look fetching, which she does, in a 
costume called that of a working girl, 
but one would expect to meet it at an 
afternoon tea. Captain Maximilian 
Gruber and Miss Adelina’s equestrian 
review is a title almost as clumsy as 
their trick elephant. The elephant, by 
the way, is well trained, as is the beau- 
tiful horse ridden by Captain Maxi- 
milian, Holdovers are Annabelle Whit- 
ford, De Lion and the still mysterious 
billiard balls, the Olympier human 
statuary and Frank White and Lew 
Simmons in their inane blackface 
“character study.” 5 
Offerings for Next Week 

“The Great John Ganton” will have 
its first stock company presentation 
at the Belasco Theater, Monday night. 
with William Yerance in the role of 
John Ganton, and the other members 
of the organization in congenial parts. 
The Belasco players have had the 
benefit of the personal assistance of 
Arthur Jerome Eddy, author of the 

















PERCY BRONSON, AT THE BURBANK 





book from which the play was drama- 
tized. Mr. Yerance will essay a char- 
acter that seems especially suited to 
him, while Mr. Vivian as Allen Borlan, 
an honest young business competitor of 
Ganton, will have better opportunities 
for strong, dramatic work than have 
come to him in a long time. Charles 
Ruggles will be seen as Will Ganton. 
Frank Camp will have the role of 
“Larry” Delaney, Charles Giblyn will 
play Jack Wilton, Florence Oakley will 
be seen as May Keating and Adele 
Farrington as her sister, Mrs. Jack 
Wilton, Helen Sullivan as Hester Gan- 
ton, and Emma Lowry, a newcomer, 
will make her local debut in an impor- 
tant part. Following “The Great John 
Ganton,” the Belasco company 
present for the first time in this city 
Lillian Russell’s play of last season, 
“The Widow's Might,” with Florence 
Oakley in the Russell role. Rosina 
Henley, the new ingenue of the Belasco 
company, will make her first appear- 
ance in “The Widow’s Might.” 


“Little Johnny Jones,” the popular 
George M. Cohan musical comedy, ‘wil! 
be given another week at the Burbank, 
beginning with the matinee Sunday. 
This production has been one of the 
Surprises of the season. Perey Bron- 
son, always popular in Los Angeles, 
jumped back into favor as Johnny 
Jones, and his spirited singing and 
dancing in the “Yankee Doodle Boy” 
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a Credit Letter for $125. 


To each of the next twenty-five correct solu- 
tions will be given a Credit Letter for $135. 


All other contestants will 


receive Credit Letters ranging from $115 to $10, according to merit. 
To all those submitting correct solutions, a Star Collection of 


Fifty Old Favorite Songs will be given. 


All answers must be in our office not later than 10 P. M.,, 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT 


Fitzgerald Music Company 
523 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Los Angeles 


and “Give My Regards to Broadway” 
numbers have won him many encores. 
Marjorie Rambeau has proved her ver- 
satility in the role of Goldie. Peter 
Lang, the big comedian, whose good 
singing is known’ of yore; Harmon 
MacGregor, Ethel von Waldron, Myrtle 
Vane, Frederick Gilbert, Jack Belgrave, 
Louise Royce, Willis Marks, David 
Landau and the other members of the 
Burbank company are seen in full force 
in this rollicking piece. 


Marion Murray, well remembered as 
one of the delightful Murray Sisters, 





California 


who appeared on the Orpheum circuit 
last season, will be headlined at that 
house for the week beginning Monday, 
August 8, in a comedy sketch, “The 
Prima Donna’s Honeymoon,” which re- 
quires little of her as a vocalist, but 
makes large demands upon her acting 
ability. Another newcomer, who, the 
press agent predicts, will be a sensa- 
tion, is Signor Travato, eccentric vio- 
linist, who holds and plays his instru- 
ment as one handles a ’cello. His ex- 
tensive repertoire runs from ragtime 
and trick numbers to the classics. Jolly 
Fanny Rice, favorite of the musical 
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comedy stage, will appear in “The Min- 
jature Mimic Stage.” In reality, it is a 
sort of puppet show, with Miss Rice as 
director-in-chief. Aubrey Pringle and 
George Whiting have combined their 
talents in “Breaking Into Vaudeville,” 
in which they offer a line of chatter, 
song and patter. Loie Fuller’s “Ballet 
of Light,” Will Cressy and Blanche 
Dayne in Cressy’s new skit, “One Night 
Only,” Capt. Gruber’s elephant and 
horses, and the Morati opera troupe in 
a new arrangement of “Mardi Gras in 
Paris,” will remain. The motion pic- 
tures will show the Elks’ “White 
Squadron” at the Detroit gathering of 
last month, where they were prize 
winners. 


Suzanne Rocamora will open the 
vaudeville program at the Levy Cafe 
Chantant Monday afternoon. This 
charming little singer has become a 
great favorite at the cafe, but this is 
her last week, as she is scheduled to 
open soon on the Orpheum eircuit. 
Rogers, Stewart & Elwood will make 
their reappearance at Levy’s in a num- 
ber of new songs. Their trio work won 
them great approbation at their former 
engagement. Bob Albright, billed as 
the “Male Melba,” has a “freak’’ voice 
—a good tenor with a falsetto addition, 
and gives a number of prima donna 
imitations. Ia Solita will give a pro- 
gram of Spanish dances as well as of- 
songs. Kammermeyer will present an 
entirely new program. 


[New Theater"Cimeaiiteabator” 


Recently, the New Theater filed plans 
for certain alterations in the building 
jn accordance with which five boxes 
will be removed from the ground floor 
and three rows of seats substituted. 
while in the balcony three rows of 
seats will be replaced by sixteen boxes. 
The cost will be about $15,000. It was 
rumored, months ago, that extensive al- 
terations would be made in the size of 
the auditorium in the hope of securing 
petter acoustics, but whether this will 
be done at the present time is not indi- 
eated in the report. It is a pity that 
any changes should be found necessary 
in so carefully planned a building. It 
cost upward of two million dollars and 
no pains was spared in the elabor ation 
of details, but on its completion sounds 
carried so badly that from the first it 
was known that alterations would have 
to be made to remedy the defect. Be- 
fore the first performance of opera, ex- 
tensive changes were made in the or- 
chestra pit before the instruments 
could be heard sufficiently well to ac- 
cord even a tolerable ensemble. 

* * * 

But no matter what the effect on 
the ear, the eye is more than satisfied 
with the gorgeous building. It has the 
advantage over most of our big build- 
ings in being placed so that its archi- 
tectural beauty can be seen to advan- 
tage. It occupies an entire block, 
fronting Central Park, and it is low 
enough for the eye to take it in as a 
whole. Inside, spacious corridors and 
a convenient arrangement of ticket of- 
fices and cloak rooms prevent crowding, 
no matter how many people may be 
present. The restfulness of the decor- 
ations and the harmony of the coloring 
fulfill all promise and the convenience 
of finding a tasteful program tucked 
away in a little pocket on the right 
arm of the seat, of having an electric 
light flash the number of minutes that 
the entr-acte will take, and, if one 
comes in a carriage, as most people do 
who patronize the New Theater, of 
having an ingenious signboard tell you 
when your carriage is ready, call for a 
minimum of exertion. 

* 








* 


But this great structure, with its 
enormous, oval auditorium, its bril- 
liant chandelier, its spacious aisles and 
broad seats, its imposing boxes, its ar- 
ray of white shirt fronts, its flashing 
jewels, its bare arms and shoulders, is 
fitted only for gorgeous spectacles. It 
is no place for intimate drama. Sur- 
roundings such as these cannot at once 
fade from the mind with the darkening 
of the lights and the raising of the cur- 
tain. They stay and reflect an air of 
unreality. No matter how good the 
acting, how realistic the setting by 
contrast, we inevitably see on the stage 
merely a bit of clever play acting. This 
was particularly noticeable at the per- 
formance of “Strife.” The realistic 
condition of the striking workmen, 
their cold and hunger in relief against 
the incongruous foreground was almost 





sinister in its suggestiveness of pres- 
ent-day conditions, If one looks calmly 
over the offerings of the New Theater 
the past season there can but be a 
sense of disappointment. The expecta- 
tion that the New Theater would en- 
courage the growth of real dramatic 
art in the country, and that there would 
be found a dignified and interesting 
presentation of the best to be had in 
dramatic literature, whether or not it 
was the sort of thing that would meet 
with general approval, has not been 
fulfilled. 
* * * 

It may hardly be fair to judge the 
enterprise on the results of its first 
season. But another year will show 
what in truth it will stand for. If it is 
to be a real success, it must appeal to 
the people at large, and it cannot be 
said to have done that as yet. The 
plays that were chosen often enough 
lacked popular appeal, but usually they 
were not good enough to warrant dis- 
regard of the taste of the general pub- 
Wee 

: * * * 

Much generosity has been displayed 
in reviews and criticisms. While dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed, the 
general attitude has been to withhold 
adverse criticism until the vast under- 
taking has found itself. It is not to be 
expected that reviewers will treat so 
generously shortcomings of plays and 
players in the future. Curious judg- 
ment was displayed in the selection of 
both, and often actors were so miscast 
as to spoil what might have been a 
good effect in a play. The theater 
opened with “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
with Sothern and Marlowe in the title 
roles. With the huge stage and the 
money to provide a beautiful spectacle, 
a satisfying result was expected. Mr. 
Ames and Mr. Louis Calvert: were 
known to be capable of infusing life 
into an historical setting and fire into 
the sweep of a love story, but while the 
play was in rehearsal there were ru- 
mors of trouble with the stars, who 
finally succeeded in investing the pro- 
duction with their characteristic “slow- 
paced and heavy-footed” mannerisms. 

* * * 

Neither of them is capable of depict- 
ing the colossal grandeur with which 
Shakespeare has endowed Antony and 
Cleopatra, and so they contented them- 
selves with appearing as much like 
themselves as possible. A picture of 
Miss Marlowe in one of the popular 
magazines gives the keynote of her per- 
formance. It is taken at the moment 
when the asp is supposed to bring her 
death. She holds it to her wrist, but 
until I read the descriptive title of the 
picture I thought she was fastening her 
glove in rather odd surroundings. The 
next play was “The Cottage in the 
Air,’ by Edward Knoblauch. That this 
play was an egregious failure is evi- 
denced by the unobtrusive way in 
which it disappeared from the reper- 
toire of the company. It was the airiest 
trifle imaginable of inconceivable length 
and total emptiness. ‘Strife’ followed. 
In different circumstances the value of 
this play would have been more appar- 
ent; though under the skillful stage 
management of George Foster Platt it 
seemed to march toward the inevitable 
clash of opposing forces it lost the 
vital force it would have had, seen any- 
where else than in a “gilded incubator,” 
filled with people incapable of seeing 
anything except an effort to please 
their jaded appetites. 

* * * 

“Twelfth Night,” with Annie Russell, 
ana@ the “School for Scandal,” with 
Grace George, while avoiding the tedi- 
ousness of “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
could hardly be said to reach the plane 
of genuine interest. The “Witch,” with 
Bertha Kalich in the title role, was 
gloomy and scarcely caused a ripple 
of interest. ‘Don,’ another light trifle, 
was soon forgotten. John Mason in 
the “Son of the People,” held attention 
while he was on the stage, but it was 
rather in spite of, than because of, the 
play. “The Nigger,” by Edward Shel- 
don, was generally regarded as the 
most dramatic offering of the season, 
but it was repulsive and an old, melo- 
dramatic treatment of an old theme. 
The one thing in which the New The- 
ater fulfilled expectations was in the 
production of Maeterlinck’s “Sister 
Beatrice,” with Edith Wynne Matthi- 
son. The production was beautiful and 
certainly a step above the general level 
of public taste. The way in which it 


was received, both by the press and by | 


the audience, is indicative of what the 
theater may do if it is alive to its op- 
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COMMENCING NEXT MONDAY NIGHT, AUGUST 8 


The Belasco Company will present for the first time on any Los Angeles stage, 


The Great John Ganton 


With William Yerance as John Ganton. 


Meresco’s Burbank Theater 


To follow---Lillian Russell's big comedy success, “The Widow's Might.” 


MAIN STREET, 
NEAR SIXTH 


WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, August 7 
Second Week of the Great Musical Comedy Success, 


LITTLE JOHNNY JONES 


First appearance here of Peter Lang, Comedian. 
Special engagement of Percy Bronson, formerly with Kolb & Dill. 


Prices 25c, 50c, 75c. Matinees Saturday and Sunday, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


Orpheum Theater- 





WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, AUGUST 8. 


Marion Murray & Co., 
“Prima Donna’s Honeymoon” 
Signor Travato, 
Eecentric Violinist 
Jolly’Fanny Rice, 
Miniature Mimic Stage 

Pringle & Whiting, 
“Breaking Into Vaudeville” 


Matinee! 
Today 


Loie Fuller’s Company 
| Cressy & Dayne, 
“One Night Only” 
Morati Opera Co., 
“Mardi- Gras in Paris” 
Gruber’s Elephant, 
Equestrian Review 


Orpheum Motion Pictures 


Matinees Daily—10c, 25c, *50c. 
Slee aes 
Cafe 





-VAUDEVILLI Meet Phoce: 1447 
“The Ballet of Light, is 


Four Ciassy Acts. 


a 
Refined Vaudeville & eae 10.00 


Every night, 10, 25, 50, 75c. 


THIRD AND MAIN. TABLES RESERVED 


Six Star Performers. 


30 
8:00 


Business Men’s Lunch, | Club Lunch, "Mae Dining 


Chantant 





Baseball --Pacific Coast League 


Grill Downstairs, 40c. 
OUR SPECIAL Dinner, Including Wine, $1.00. 


An Orchestral Program at Lunch and Tea sd Tea, 


Room, | 1:30 to 2:00, 50c. 


VERNON VS. LOS ANGELES 
Saturday, August 6, 2:30, Chutes Park. Sunday a. m., 10:30, Vernon Park. Sunday p, m., 2:30 Chutes Park 


August 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, Los Angeles vs. San Francisco. 


Sun. a.m. and Fri. 


p.m. at Vernon Ball Park. 


Tues, Wed., Thurs., Sat., Sunday afternoon, Chutes Park. 


Ladies’ free except Saturdays and Holidays. 


8 DE Pz 


a 


So.Broapway * - 


ART. 


314- s 
So. Hi, Street 


A. pt ca CO 


for the 
Toilet Requisites Rick 
Wi QE o make a specialty of toi- 
let articles put up in con- 
veficat and compact form for 
the handbag or suitcase. 
Inspect the following before 
you are off to the beach or 
‘mountains. 


TOILET POWDER (in cake form) 
POWDER BOOKS (insheet form) 
SOAP LEAVES (in book form) 
COLD CREAM (in collapsible 
tubes) 
PETITE MANICURE SETS 
er 


portunities. “The Millionaire’s Play- 
house,” as the theater was called dur- 
ing construction, was more extensively 
advertised than anything of the kind 
in recent years, However, now that the 
furore of its opening has passed, it has 
settled down to do what it promised to 
do. It must do it, as it promised to do 


it, or acknowledge its eif a failure. 
ANNTD PAGE. 





New York, August 1, 1910. 





Orchestral 
Music Afternoon Tea a a As 


Kids free Saturdays. 


Pe te en ee eee ee raat ech cee net ete a ee 


PROFESSIONAL AND 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


ANTIQUES, FURNITURE, CHINA 
L. POWERS, 627 S. Olive. 


ONL LP lI 


LEE Bought & sold 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, , 226 W, First St. 





" BUSINESS COLLEGES 


THE ISAACS-WOODBURY BUSINESS COL- 
LBGH, 5th floor Hamburger bldg. Entrance 
820 W. 8th st. 

“CEMETERIES 

LAWN CEMETERY, 

304 Wright & Callender Bldg 

DESKS AND Clee ueh FURNITURE 


BRONSON DDSK co 
M48—1110048. 32i- 323-325 W. Tth st. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FrORVE- 





FOREST 





R. D, 





PETTIBONE , 514 8S. Broadway. 


‘Main 937, Home [8037 
FLORISTS 


fore 0. 





J. W. 


WOOLFSKILL, Florist. 
Choice Cut Flowers for all occasions. 


HARNESS & SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 N. Los Angeles st. 
Listablished 1854. 





M3308 





JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
Carl Entenmann, Jwry., 217% S. Spring.,upstarrs 





RARE BOOKS 


CALL AND “BROWSE” at Dawson’s Book Shop 
518 S. Hill St. (H. Dawson, H. W. Collins + 


SASH AND DOORS 





HUGHES MFG. & LMBR. cO., Millwork, Bank 
and Office Fixtures. Wholesale and Retai: 
Lumber Dealers. 
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Len Benymer in New England 





Here I am away up in the Berkshire 
Hills, the highest point in fact in Con- 
necticut, and Madame Schumann- 
Heink gives her annual concert in the 
“Town Hall” tomorrow night. 
sit in the “choir loft,” with the singers, 


as every seat is sold, together with | 


standing room at the windows-——only 
six hundred seating capacity. We mo- 
tored through this beautiful country 
today. It is a fine place, with so many 
beautiful homesteads, and the rich and 
near rich have the country life habit. 
I have been “doing” Massachusetts 
and Connecticut since Sunday, and it 
has been a busy time. Called on 
Brother Ellis and Mr. Higginson in 
Boston. The Symphony Orchestra 
made a huge success last year, more 
so than in any prior year. The “pop” 
concerts this summer were far better 
attended. 
few of them. The subscriptions for 
next year are beyond any previous year 


already, The Boston Opera House is a | 


dream, and its season was a success, 
It cleared about 2% per cent on the in- 
vestment, when a loss was confidently 
expected. This year it looks better. I 
am going to get Constantino and Niel- 
sen from them this season. Next year I 
get Farrar and Melba. 

ci * * 


I stopped a while at Hartford, com- 
ing up. J have found out the origin of 
our blue ink, When a Hartford man 
dies they tap his veins and let out the 
blood and that forms the basis for our 
supply. I almost apologized to myself 
for thinking today, “Can’t see much in 
Hartford blue blood’—fire and life in- 
surance and banking—not much else. 
The place looks shopworn, like an old 
family heirloom at an auction sale. 
Even the dogs wouldn’t fight—a quiet 
town. Cannot understand how Charles 
Dudley Warner, Mark Twain and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe formed the Hartford 
habit. 
ning yesterday, and with all that life 
and fire insurance they could not’ stand 
off old nature and so five fatalities 
within three miles of the town. When 
I whispered there were no such dia- 
bolical disturbances in Los Angeles 
they looked as if I were another of 
those California liars. Awful calamity 
at Bridgeport, Conn., last night. You 
see it was the old home of the first, last 
and only P. T, Barnum. He has a statue 
in the city park and they all call him 
blessed. The colored folk of the town 
arranged a big benefit for their people 
and a Mr. Johnson came up on a spe- 
cial and brought his retinue for a five- 
round event. hey tried to sell tickets, 
but somehow the ghost of the “big” 
showman would not lend its aid, and 
the benches were empty and much 
mourning in the colored ranks en- 
sued. Here they do as we do in South- 
ern California: Harness all the streams 
and the babbling brooks enter a cavern 
and turn a bunch of old wheels and 
make carpets and spoons and elothing 
and paper while you wait. 

*” * * 


To digress for a few moments, A 
Miss Eldridge sent her car for me to 
come up to the rehearsal for the six- 
teenth annual musical entertainment 
for the benefit of the Norfolk Home 
Missionary Society at the Congrega- 
tional church. Miss Eldridge is one 
of the three Miss Eldridges. ach 
has a little bank account of $5,000,000 
or so, 
give these concerts. They sell the seats 
at 50 cents each. The capacity is 638 
in the chureh and the net proceeds, 
$319, goes to the missionary society. 
Just think of it! O, if we only had a 
Miss Eldridge in Los Angeles to give us 
pipe organs, churches, concerts, sym- 
phony endowments, libraries, etc.! They 
have a magnificent home and have 
made this little town, 

» * * 

Iam the guest of another millionaire, 
Mr. H. H. Bridgeman. Madame Schu- 
mnann-Heink and her husband, Mr. 
Rapp, are fellow guests. This is the 
Bridgeman summer home; all the ho- 
tels are full for this big concert. A town 
of about 2,000, a hall not seating 700, 
but look at the roster of artists! 

Mme. Corinne Rider Kelsey, soprano; 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, contralto: 
(genial) Dan Beddoe, tenor; Claude 
Cunningham, baritone; Thomas H. 
Thomas, tenor; Donald Chalmers 
(great), basso; Charles Heinroth (N. 
Y.), organist; Alexander Saslafsky 
(from Damrosch) concert meister; 


I shall | 


Harley Hamilton took in a | 


Thunder storm, rain, and light- ' 


It costs them $4,000 a year to | 


| 





| memorial 


' with Hnes from his poetry. 


Herman Martonni, second violin; Jo- 
seph A. Kovarick, viola; (celebrated) 
Hans Kronold, ’cellist. These people 
alone cost at least $3,000 for the night. 
It is to be a treat I shall never forget, 
up in these New England hills! Some- 
how one seems to get a little nearer to 
that ideal life when he rubs against 
scenes like these. 
- = 2 

In Hssex I came across a fine boys’ 
farm, that would have done Judge Wil- 
bur’s heart good. The youngsters— 
about eighty-five of them-—-were said 
to be “bad” little fellows, but with 
bright eyes and laughing faces, learn- 
ing to be “men” on a new plan. I tell 
you, there is something in giving even 
the old boys a chance, and as for the 
“kids,” I believe this superintendent up 


here has solved the reformation of the | 
lad who doesn’t mean to be bad, but | 


cannot help it. I went all though the 
place and I am for it, every time. 
*” * ” 


Then down on the Charles river, 
Which has been parked, they opened it 
up to the poor children these hot nights, 
and the kindergarten teachers and the 
public playground teachers were there, 
teaching these poor boys and girls folk- 
songs and their national dances, and 


maypole dances and our national airs, | 
and more the ; 


making them see more 
ways of this big country. And those 
little fellows and their parents—some 
had walked from six to eight miles and 
carried their miserable bedding—could 
sleep on the grass, with the murmur 
of running water to lull them to rest, 
and all because at a late day Boston 
has awakened and is spending $63,000,- 
000 on routing out the slums, parking 
the river, putting in a new artistic “sky 
line,” and saving her dependents. 
* *” * 

We have much to learn in Los An- 
geles, but I wish we could begin now, 
for it would save many millions later 
on. 

Music everywhere in these parks. 
Art in its statues and in its galleries. 
Places of rest for both men and women. 
The day has come when the rich man 
is being taxed to help take care of the 
laborer who has helped him make his 
money. There is so much to see all 
along these historic paths, so much to 
assimilate, and, somehow, you want to 
carry it all away with you. Friends 
everywhere, to help you find all the 
knowledge you wish; dear, good friends 
—singers, writers, actors, actresses, 
managers, preachers, charity workers, 
all anxious to help the Golden West. 
Why should we not succeed? BEE. 

nee 


Notes Piers Bookland 


John L. Griffiths, American consul- 
general in London, unveiled recently a 
tablet in  Ecton church, 
Northamptonshire, to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whose father was born in the vil- 
lage and many of whose ancestors are 
buried there. The tablet, which is a 
medallion portrait of Franklin’s bust, 
bears the dates of his birth and death 
and the following sentence from his 
speech at the 1787 convention: “I have 
lived a long time, and the longer I live 
the more convincing proof do I see of 
this truth, that God governs in the af- 
fairs of men.” Mr, Griffiths said the 
diplomacy of Franklin was the diplo- 
macy which was now endeavoring at 





The Hague to settle, so far as they | 


could see, the one cause of dissension 
between England and America. 


May 23, 1860, the famous poet and 
artist Dante Gabriel Rossetti was mar- 
ried to Hlizabeth Siddal in St. Clement’s 
church, Hastings. An effort is now 
being made in Hastings to place a 


| stained-glass window in St. Clement’s 


church as a memorial of him. A design 


has been prepared containing his best- | 


known picture of the “Annunciation,” 
and having in the sidelights scrolls 
Suitable 
words for these have been selected. 
The scheme has the approbation of 
William Michael Rossetti, the surviv- 
ing brother of the arfist-poet. It is felt 
that there must be many admirers of 
Rosetti’s works who will be glad to as- 
sist in the proposed memorial, 


William Dean Howells is 
Europe with his daughter, and will 
travel until autumn. At the time he 
was to sail a few weeks ago some un- 
finished proof-correcting remained. So 
Mr. Howells engaged an extra state- 
room aboard ship which he used as a 
workshop during the voyage. His va- 
cation abroad last summer resulted in 
“Seven English Cities,” a book of travel 
sketches, 


now in 





Tofa 


E-TTING a fourth hand for “ bridge” 


is only one of the thousand social uses 


of the Telephone, and Telephone service 
promotes sociability and good fellowship because it brings neigh- 
bors closer together. Your friends all live within talking dis- 
tance, 


It is the same with your out-of-town friends—the universal 
service of the Bell System makes them your neighbors, too. 
Your voice can reach all by means of the Bell Long Distance 
Service. 








Hotel Mt. Washington 


ee 


CALIFORNIA'S MOST SCENIC 
HOTEL, 


ete 


Situated on the summit of rugged ald Mt. 
Washington--1,000 feet high. Above 
noise, dust, smoke and fog. Splendid 
sar service--25 minutes from Broadway 
Commands unsurpassed view of moun- 
tains, cities and the sea, Strictly modern 


in every appointment. First class cafe in 
connection, Light, airy, sunny rooms, either single or en suite, Rates reasonable. ‘Take yellow Garvanza 


car to Avenue 43, the foot of the incline railway. 














Situated in the Sun Jacinto 

ountains a mile above 
sea level. Magnificent 
scenery. 


= The Ideal 
Vacation Place 


A short, tite asely interesting trip from 
Los Argeles. Modern hotel, excellent 
table. modern furnished cottages, com~ 
fort ble tents, R -asonable rates, 
MJ3IC, DANCING BOWLING, 
TENNIS, BILLIARDS, HORSE- 
BACK RIDING; every feature to 
make life enjoyable, 


For furth+r information, or to make 
reservations, address, 


EARL POWERS, 


1414 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 


Thomas Lee Woolwine 


Candidate for 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
of Los Angeles County. 
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STAGING TO LOS ANGELES IN THE 40'S 





In his entertaining “Reminiscences 
of a Ranger,” Maj. Horace Bell, form- 
erly of Los Angeles, now of Berkeley, 
gives a vivid pen picture of staging it 
in from San Pedro, in the early fifties, 
to Los Angeles. He says: 

At San Pedro we found two stages 
of the old army ambulance pattern, to 
which were being harnessed as vicious 
a looking herd of bronco mules as ever 
kicked the brains out of a gringo. 
While a half dozen Indian and Mexican 
vaqueros were engaged in subduing 
and hitching up the mules, a gallant 
looking young man rode up, splendidly 
mounted, and dressed in elegant clothes, 
half gentleman and half ranchero in 
style, and after politely saluting Don 
Benito Wilson, informed him that a 
great vigilance committee was in ses- 
sion in Los Angeles, and was trying 
half a dozen cut-throats, who had 
been arrested and accused of the mur- 
der of General Bean. 

Don Benito informed 
young man was Billy Reader, city 
marshal of Los Angeles. Poor Billy! 
He accompanied the author to Nicar- 
agua and was killed at San Jacinto 
By the time the conversation had end- 
ed, the stages were ready and we were 
invited to “get in.’ <A sailor-looking 
fellow, who seemed to be at least half- 
seas-over, sat on the driver’s seat and 
held the lines all together in both 
hands, while two savage looking Mex- 
icans, mounted on horses that, for bone 
and sinew, would have vied with the 
famous steed of Mazeppa, stood with 
lassoes tightly drawn on the leading 
mules to “guide center,’ while two 
others stood in a flanking position with 
their riatas ready to be used as whips 
to urge the animals forward when the 
word was given to “let loose.” 

Finally, when all hands were seated, 
a portly looking young man whom Don 
Benito called Banning, came around 
with a basket on his arm and offered 
to each of the passengers an ominous 
looking black bottlé, remarking, “Gen- 
tlemen, there is no water between here 
and Los Angeles,” and then inquired, 
“all} ready?” One surly looking sailor 
driver grumbled out in reply, “Is there 
going to be no betting?” When Ban- 
ning laughingly remarked that the 
drivers usually expected the passengers 
to bet something on the trip, “just 
enough to make it interesting,” at once 
a passenger who sat beside me, whose 
neat appearance showed him to he a re- 
cent importation, offered to bet $5 on 
our stage. One of the horse racers on 
the other stage said: “Well, do you 
suppose there is a man on this wagon 
who would bet $5? There is a slug I'll 
go you on the trip.” My neighbor, 
whom I recollect as Ransom, failed to 
respond; so the author patriotically 
saw his $50, after which the betting 
became general. 

When al! the stakes were made, 
Banning sang out to the driver: “Now, 
lads, mind your helm! Let her drive!” 
and the Mexican major-domo spvagely 
yelled out: “Suelto carajo!” and sure 
enough it was “let loose” and away we 
went. Of all the rattling of harness, 
kicking, bucking, pulling, lashing and 
swearing, the twelve bronco mules, the 
two half-drunk sailor-drivers, and the 
six Mexican conductors with their 
chief, the major-domo, they did the 
most. The mules were worthy of the 
glorious country that gave them to 
their domineering and relentless mas- 
ters. The two Mexicans who “guided 
center” on the two leading mules of 
both stages, were certainly artists; 
they were absolute masters of the situ- 
ation. The just snaked the mules 
along, whether they would or not. The 
four outriders, or mule-whackers, 
showed a refinement in whipping mules 
that was absolutely incomparable, and 
by the time we were half way to the 
Angels, the mules bore a perfect resem- 
blance to the ring-streaked and striped 
kine of Holy Writ. The two half- 
drunk sailor drivers would roar at 
each other, as we dashed along at 
lightning speed, sometimes passing 
each other,.sometimes neck and neck. 
each team straining every nerve to get 
ahead of the other. ‘Helm a-port, you 
lubber! Don’t you see you will run 
into me!” always with an amount of 
profanity that was absolutely appall- 
ing. 

Greeley’s ride with Hank Monk was 


us that the 





monotonous compared with the early 
staging between San Pedro and Los 
Angeles. There was money bet on that 
bronco mule stage race, and when we 


nad passed over about half the dis- | 
tance, the two teams kind of slacked | 


up in speed, as if by mutual consent of 


all concerned, except we who had bet | 
our money. We were opposed to any- | 
thing of the sort, and urged our driver | 


onward, when he said in a gruff kind of 
way: “When will 
brace?” One of the black bottles was 
accordingly opened and passed to the 
driver, who raised his eyes heavenward 
and gazed piously at the stars that 
were just beginning to twinkle in the 
early twilight, and then passed it to 
one of the ‘“whackers,” who also raised 
his eyes heavenward and gazed at the 
stars. We passed out another bottle, 
and all of the dons followed suit. We 
could see that the same performance 
was being gone through with by the 
party in charge of the other stage. We 


inside the stage went through the same '! ; lk regi A 
; cls | society egistering rece a o- 
pious devotions, only we failed to see | society Toll vesistering veccutly aly 


stars. One happy passenger at this 
juncture said to the driver: “Ill give 
you $5 if you'll beat that stage to the 
city.” 

“Bully,” said the sailor. “How much 
will you give? And you? And you? 
And you?’ and “weall’” who had bet 
gave $5, and then said the driver, 
“Then buckaries have got to be seen, 
or we are beaten worse nor a Chinese 
junk,” 
driver to let loose again, and away we 
went rackety-whack. The party in the 
other stage had seen the drivers and 
done, apparently, in the same manner 
as we had seen ours, so we got no ad- 


vantage of them, and the racing, lash- | 


jong and swearing, both in English and 
Spanish, began anew in as lively a 
manner as before, and on we dashed. 
In a brief space of time we were com- 
ing up San Pedro street at a fearful 
speed, followed by a pack of dogs. 
barking, yelping and snarling at us in 
a savage way. By the time we turned 
to come into town, about First street, 
their number seemed legion, “mongrel, 
puppy, whelp and hound.” With the 
whole pack at our heels, we drove up 


to the Bella Union Hotel, now the St. | 


Charles, our team at least a half-block 
in the rear of the winning party. Alas, 
for human folly! Where was my $50, 
my $5 to the driver, ditto to the dons? 
It seemed to me to be ominous of fu- 


ture bad luck in the City of the An- | 


gels—of financial failure. Alas! Alas! 


* * 1 

Winston and Hodges kept the Bella 
Union at that time. The house was a 
one-story, flat-roofed adobe, with a 
corral in the rear, extending to Los 
Angeles street, with the usual 
Spanish portal, near which stood a lit- 
tle frame house, one room above and one 
below. The lower room had the sign 
“Tmprenta” over the door fronting on 
Los Angeles street, which meant that 
the Star was published therein. The 
room upstairs was used as a dormitory 
for the printers and editors. The ed- 
itors were then three in number: Lewis. 
Rand and Manuel Clemente Rojo. The 
latter edited the Spanish columns of 
the Star, it being published in both 
Spanish and English, On the north side 
of the Bella Union corral, extending 
from the back door of the main build- 


ous pigeon-holes, or dog kennels. These 
were the rooms for the guests of the 
Bella Union. In rainy weather the 
primitive earthen floor was sometimes, 
and generally, rendéred quite muddy 
by the percolations from the roof above. 
which, in height from floor to ceiling, 
was about six or seven feet. The rooms 
were not more than 6 by 9 in size. 
Such were the ordinary dormitories 
of the hotel that advertised as being 
the “best hotel south of San Francisco.” 
If a very aristocratic guest came along, 
a great sacrifice was made in his favor, 
and he was permitted to sleep en the 
little billiard table. “The bar was well 
supplied.” So said the advertisement. 
Jt was well patronized. So says this 
truthful historian. We registered our 
name, washed, and smiled at the bar. 
The grim, desperado-looking bartender 
by no means smiled at us. He looked 
as though he had not smiled since his 
father was hung. Mind you, now, I 
don’t say that that bartender’s father 





we splice the main | 


We saw the dons and told the | 





| late underlinen; 


| never smiled. 


f I | carrying 
ing to Los Angeles street, were numer- | 





FRANK 


BRYSON 


[Incumbent] 


Republican Candidate for Public Administrator 
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A BUSINESS MAN WHO STANDS 
FOR A BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


« 
Personal and Social 
entertained the guests at the Mt. 
Washington Hotel Tuesday with an ev- 
ening of song. Miss Newcomb has 
been doing grand opera work in New 
York the last season and her selections 
were from the well-known operas. 


Among the prominent Los Angeles 
tel del Coronado was a party composed 


of Dr. and Mrs. W. G. Cochran, Mrs. 
Winnifred Hunt, the latter’s son-in- 


| law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 


Trapp of Lincoln, and Mr. 


Hunt, 


Miss Sabin of Pasadena entertained 
at dinner at Mt. Washington Sunday. 
Those present included Dr. and Mrs. 
Norman Bridge, Miss Trotter, Dr. Edith 
Claypole, and Dr. and Mrs. Robert A. 
Moody of Berkeley, Cal. 


Mrs. J. E. Crandall of Los Angeles, 
Mrs. EB. Dean of Oakland, Mrs. P. B. W 
Worton of Fresno and Mr. W. R. Ber- 
nard of Tucson were among the week- 
end guests at the Pacific Grove Hotel. 


Randolph 


Late arrivals at Mt. Washington in- 
clude Mrs. John F. Ellis, Miss M. A. 


| Ives of Los Angeles, and Mr. and Mrs. 


S. H. Van Cott and son of Pasadena. 
The Order of the Blue Goose held a 
meeting, followed by a dinner, at Ho- 
tel Mt. Washington Saturday evening. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Sutherland of 
Colton passed the week-end at the Mt. 
Washington. 








was hung, but if he were not, he should 
have been before becoming the father 
of such an ill-looking fellow. He was 
a vindictive appearing man, and wore 
an old dragoon overcoat and a red hat; 
a vicuna so common in the country at 
the time; open-legged Mexican cal- 
zoneros, With jingling buttons from tip 
to bottom, and by no means immacu- 
protruding from be- 
neath his flowing robe could be seen 


poe | the ugly looking Colt's revolver, while, 
ree 


with the red fringework of his Mexican 
sash could be seen mingled a chain of 
ponderous golden nuggets that hung 
from his fob. 

That bartender looked as though he 
J am sure that no man, 
though he may have been never sa 
hard up, so dry, or so desperate, would 
have had the temerity to take a drink 
at that bar without treating that bar- 
tender with the utmost civility. In one 
corner behind the bar stood a double- 
barrelled shotgun, while, lying within 
convenient reach, could be seen a pair 
of “Colt’s”’ of the old army pattern, 
half-ounce balls, and com- 
monly called “batteries.” The bar was 
evidently not to be taken by surprise. 
I soon made the acquaintance of the 
junior member of the hotel firm, who 
was also mayor of the city, and, like 
mayors in general, he was the reverse 
of the grim bartender. He just smiled 
all over, and all the time. It was a 
perpetual smile with genial old Hodges. 

Although I had been two and a half 
years in the upper country, and had be- 
come familiarized with the desperado 
character of the people, I most solemn- 
ly asseverate that the patrons who 


came and went from the Bella Union| 


bar during that time were the most 
bandit, cutthroat-looking set the writer 
had ever set his youthful eyes upon. 
Some were dressed in the gorgeous at- 
tire of the country, some half ranchero, 
half miner; others were dressed in the 
most modern style of tailorship; all, 
however, had slung to their rear the 
never-failing pair of Colt’s, generally 
with the accompaniment of the bowie 
knife. 
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Price conditions on the Los Angeles! banks that have been fined for delin- 


Stock Exchange appear to be working 
in a decided upward vein, with the 
swing in the direction of much better 
things than have been manifest for 
several weeks. The regular summer 
dullness is ended, apparently, and from 
now on the prevalent feeling should be 
bullish. 

Oil stocks remain in the foreground 
of speculation, with all of the leaders 
having reached the bottom in price, ex- 
cept Central, which looks remarkably 
tender, with sales off board below §2, 
and the immediate future offering even 
lower levels for the shares. Inside 
support has been withdrawn entirely 
from the stock, and in the absence of 
buying power, the bottom may be under 
$1.80 before the pending financing the 
company has in view finally is com- 
pleted. 

All of the Stewart issues are acting 
rather firmer than hag been their wont 
of late, with Union at 102 bid. In the 
Doheny list Mexican Common is 
strong around 22, and indications are 
for much higher prices. Mexican Pre- 
ferred is still a bit soft, with a turn 
for the better promised in shares at an 
early date. The stock at present prices 
bays better than 12 per cent. The Do- 
heny Americans are not yet out of the 
woods, with American Preferred not 
wanted at all, so far as open quota- 
tions are concerned, and with American 
Common offered below 50, at which 
price the stock pays in excess of 16 per 
cent, 

In the cheaper oils, Cleveland recov- 
ered about five points this week, as 
compared with its recent low level, and 
California Midway has been pyrotech- 
nicking within a radius of about eight 
points in the morning and afternoon 
exchange calls. The company will 
bring in a big well, No. 2, soon, when 
the shares again may soar, 

Consolidated Midway is trying hard 
to show itself worthy of speculative in- 
terest, but to this time the stock has 
not perfomed in a manner to demon- 
strate anything like reliable staying 
qualities. 

Associated continues to drop, with 
40 still predicted for the stock during 
ithe current bear market. 

In the industrial list L. A. Home Pre- 
ferred is pegged around 37, with noth- 
ing in sight for the shares for the pres- 
ent, Bank stocks are dead, with the 
exception of Bank of Southern Cali- 
fornia, which appears to have settled 
at about 95, as against par, the selling 
prices of a week ago, when a spurt of 
buying power swung the stock up from 
99 asked to sales in big blocks at above 
a hundred. 

In the mining issues there is little 
doing, and with money for speculative 
purposes not to be had at any price, 
there is not much in sight for this class 
of trading. 


Banks and Banking 

Los Angeles’ bank clearings from 
June 28 to July 28 aggregated $64,817,- 
192, as compared with San Francisco’s 
$195,966,628,41, Oakland’s clearings 
totaled $18,786,955.24 and in order fol- 
lowed: San Diego, $5,696,232.26; Sacra- 
mento, $5,601,329.84; Stockton, $2,760,- 
577.90; Fresno, $2,673,258.07, and San 
Jose, $1,318,026. Los Angeles building 
permits for the period aggregated $1,- 
339,240, as against $1,452,741 for San 
Francisco, 


L. O, Murray, comptroller of the 
currency, has announced that in future 
he will discipline all banks that fail to 
make prompt and accurate reports of 
their condition in response to the 
“calls” from the comptroller’s office. 
The extreme penalty of the law is a fine 
of $100 for each day’s delay after the 
specified time limit, but in addition Mr. 
Murray announces that he will apply 
the weapon of publicity by publishing 
in his annual report the names of the 





quency. For many years at each “cal!” 
of the comptroller a certain number of 
banks have delayed sending in their 
reports of condition. This delay has 
caused the final figures to be withheld. 
As the financial world has always been 
anxious to get the total figures result- 
ing from each “call,” this delay and in- 
attention on the part of certain banks 
has been annoying. The comptroller’s 
office has always been lenient in the 
matter and has sent telegrams, some- 
times to the number of 500, asking for 
the reports. In several cases no atten- 
tion was paid to the first telegram, ne- 
cessitating a second and occasionally 
a third, 


In a memorandum made publie by 
the treasury department Jast Saturday, 
attention is called to a total of $1,314,- 
987,019 total reserve held by all na- 
tional banks June 30, which was an 
average of 21.22 per cent of the de- 
posits subjected to reserve require- 
ments. National banks in the three 
central reserve cities held a reserve of 
$365,093,868, or 24.96 per cent. The 
amount held was less by only four one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent of the amount 
required. All other reserve city banks 
held a reserve amounting to $4386,113,- 
177, or 25.38 per cent—three-tenths of 1 
per cent above the necessary require- 
ments. Combining the reserve of all 
central and other reserve city banks, 
totaling $801,207,040, the average was 
25.14 per cent, or fourteen one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent in excess of the 
legal requirements. The country banks, 
which have to maintain a 15 per cent 
reserve, held as reserve $513,779,979, or 
17.01 per cent, which is a little more 
than 2 per cent over the legal require- 
ment. 


There was a heavy loan expansion in 
New York last week, if the statement 
of the actual condition of the associated 
banks Saturday is an indication, for 
the loans at the beginning of business 
that day showed an increase since the 
previous Saturday morning of $20,358,- 
900, There was a sufficient cash gain, 
however, in this statement to permit of 
the banks to show an increase in sur- 
plus over legal requirements of $1,203,- 
275. The gain in cash reflected by the 
actual statement was $8,457,900 and the 
increase in deposits $29,002,400. These 
figures represent the August 1 financ- 
ing as well as the market operations. 


Financial experts declare that the 
monetary outlook is for continued ease 
through August. New York banks 
now have an accumulated surplus 
Which is not only the greatest of the 
year to date, but which is far above the 
average for the season. Receipts from 


the west, payments by the government | 


and gold imports all are combining to 
strengthen the banking position, and 
the recent severe liquidation in the 
stock market has brought down the 
loan accounts of the various Wall street 
institutions by a good margin, 


Little change appeared in the money 
situation in the middle west last week 


beyond the steady improvement in sen- | 


timent as the banks swing into better 
position with regard to the coming fall 
demands for money. So long has the 
entire financial machinery of the coun- 
try been guided by the contingencies 
of the autumn months that bankers 
see little or no cause for concern as to 
ability to handle the situation con- 
fortably, 


In July the Chicago bank clearings 
fell short of the total for the corre- 
sponding month last year, $34,415,325, 
and the clearings last week were $2,- 
785,873 less than they were a year ago. 


New Authorized Capital in Canada 


According to the Toronto Monetary 
Times, 
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with an aggregate authorized | 
| capital of $398,551,500, not less than 


1,465 new companies obtained dominion 
or provincial charters between January 
and June. The Steel Company of Can- 
ada, the Hamilton merger, was the 
largest new concern, with capital of 
$25,000,000, 
leries (Dunsmuir) came next with au- 
tnorized capital of $20,000,000. These 
were not the only big companies incor- 
porated during the period under review, 
as no less than cighty-three companies, 
with capital of $1,000,000, were chart- 
ered, 


New Capital Demands in Germany 


The amount of new capital applica- 
tions in the great financial centers of 
Germany in the first half of the year, 
according to a compilation of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, reached £100,111,- 
000 par value, which compares with 
£113,647,000 for the like period of 
1909. An analysis of the totals pub- 
lished shows that there was great ir- 
regularity of movement in the various 
classes, some having largely increased, 
While others show much smaller sums 
than last year. The loans of the em- 
and the German states were of 
much smaller volume, having amounted 
to £30,477,000 only, against £50,550,- 
000 in 1909. These issues in the first 
half of last year were nearly half of the 
Whole, but this’ year they have been 
less than one-third. On the other hand, 
the issues of foreign government loans 
showed a remarkable increase. These 
amounted to £11,000,000, as compared 
with only £6,074,000 last year. The 
issues of industrial stocks showed a 
sharp contraction; the total was only 
£ 3,970,000, comparing with £6,049,000. 
The issues of new bank stocks con- 
tinued the activity shown in the second 
half of 1909, when they amounted to 
nearly £4,000,000. These stocks this 
year showed a total of £3,507,000, as 
against £1,876,000 last year, 


Pacific Telephone Extends Its Service 


Negotiations were consummated this 
week whereby the two Home telephone 
companies at Whittier and Downey 
were added to the extensive systems of 
Telephone Company. By 
means of toll connections fully fifteen 
hundred subscribers located at Whit- 
tier, Downey, Rivera, Norwalk, Artesia, 
Los Nietos, East Whittier, Santa Fe 
Spring, La Habra, Rincon and inter- 
vening territory are given access to 
more than eighty-five thousand sub- 
seribers of the Pacific company in 
Southern California. Similar arrange- 
ments were made recently with the 
telephone companies located at Mon- 
rovia, Duarte, Huntington Beach, Co- 
rona, Redlands, Hemet, Temecula, San 
Jacinto, Banning, Beaumont, Elsinore 
and Perris. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 

Official advices received in New York 
say that President Arthur E. Stilwell 
and Vice-President Edward Dickinson 
of the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient 
Railway Company, have sold $5,000,000 
of the company’s first mortgage fifty- 
year gold 4 per cent bonds in England. 


| The bonds were taken by a syndicate 


composed of prominent English bank- 
ers. President Stilwell advises that the 
sale of those bonds will result in the 
early completion of the extension from 
San Angelo, Texas, to Del Rio, Texas, 
linking the southern end of the Orient 
road with the Mexican National Rail- 
way, thus giving the Orient a direct 
through connection between Kansas 
City and the City of Mexico. At the 
New York office of the Orient railway 
it was stated that the sale of these se- 
curities in England was the most im- 
portant piece of financing accomplished 
by Mr. Stilwell since the organization 
of the construction companies which 
are building the road. The completed 
sections of the Orient railway in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas, it is stated, 
already have created remarkable de- 
velopment of the territory traversed. 


It has been frequently stated in cur- 
rent comment regarding conditions pre- 
vailing in the bond market that prices 
in the general list have undergone such 
radical changes since January 1 that 
they’ are now nearly at the low level 
reached in the panic year 1907. Such 
statements, however, are not in ac- 
cord with the facts, and as a general 
proposition, tend to give so erron- 
eous an impression of the outlook as 
to warrant at this time a definite ex- 


| planation of the position of the stand- 


ard issues. It is true that in a few 
isolated cases prices have gone nearly, 
if not quite, to the lowest point of the 


while the Canadian Col- | 








EOWLTABLE 
SAVINGS BANK 


Interest on Deposits Computed Monthly 


4 % on Regular Savings Accounts 
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decline which resulted from the liqui- 
dating movement three years ago, but 
the more representative bonds are still 
at least 10 points above that level. 


Members of the Los Angeles city 
council the first of the week passed a 
resolution authorizing the sale, issuance 
and delivery to the New York Life In- 
surance Company of New York of $500,- 
000 of the local water bonds; to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of New York of $500,000 of the water 
bonds, and to Kountze Bros. and A. B. 
Leach & Co. of New York of $530,000 of 
the water bonds, being a part of the 
$23,000,000 bond issue authorized June 
20, 1808. These are to be shipped to 
New York by express or registered 
mail, whichever is the less expensive. 
It had been intended that City Treas- 
urer Hance should carry the bonds 
east, but this mode of transportation 
was considered unsafe and too heavy a 
responsibility on the envoy. 


Not only have the so-called specu- 
lative stocks suffered heavily in the de- 
clining market this year, but the more 
stable shares which are usually sought 
by investors have had a tremendous 
shrinkage in market value, notes the 
Chicago Post. Thirty-eight high-grade 
investment stocks show a shrinkage in 
total market value of $1,378,483,796, or 
an average of $36,275,886 from the 
high point of the year to the low levels 
recorded this week. This indicates 
somewhat forcibly that there has been 
extensive liquidation by capitalists of 
high-priced, gilt-edged securities, in- 
spired, no doubt, in part by necessity 
for protecting speculative holdings 
that have declined so radically as to 
endanger the most ample original mar- 
gins. 


Colton sewer bonds, in the sum of 
$63,000, recently voted and sold to the 
state board of examiners at a premium 
of $850, have been passed upon and ap- 
proved by the attorney general and the 
money will be available within a few 
days. 


Ocean Park may be called upon soon 
to vote another bond issue to meet the 
expense of constructing a municipal 
pier of reinforced concrete at the foot 
of Mildred avenue. Trustees of that 
city have been petitioned to issue a 
call for such an election, 


Huntington Beach citizens defeated 
the $40,000 bond issue recently voted 
upon for a gas plant. The vote cast, 
however, is taken to show that the ma- 
jority of the electors favor the project. 

Claremont’s board of education is 
making plans for its new high school 
building for which bonds in the sum of 
$75,000 were voted recently. 





